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ROAST MEATS 


Hot or cold, Soups, Steaks, Chops, Gravies, Cheese and all 


kinds of Salads are given a rare relish by the judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





Leading Chefs say it is the Secret of their Success 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y | 


Beware of Imitations. 














OUT WEST 


A Magazine of the Old Pacific and the New 


CHAS. F. LUMMIS } 
CHARLES AMADON MOODY \ 


Editors 


SHARLOT M. HALL, Associate Editor 


AMONG THE STOCKHOLDERS AND CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 
President of Stanford University 
R 


FREDERICK STAR 


THFODORE H. HITTELL 
The Historian of California 


MARY HALLOCK FOOTE 
Author of “The Led-Horse Claim,” etc. 


MARGARET COLLIER. GR AHAM 
or of “Stories of the Foothills” 


GRACE ELLERY. CHANNING 
Author of “The Sister of a Saint,” etc 
ELLA etanaeenes * 
hor of “A Forest Orchid,” etc. 


Aut 
CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 
The Poet of the South Seas 
{NA COOLBRITH 


Author of “Songs from the Golden Gate,” etc. 


EDWIN MARKHAM 
Author of “The Man with the Hoe” 


JOAQUIN MILLER 
BATTERMAN LINDSAY 
CHARLES PRR HOLDER 


r of “The Life of Agassiz,” etc. 
CHAS. DWIGHT WILLARD 


Chicago University 


The Poet of the Sierras 


CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS 
Author of “The Shield of the Fleur de Lis” 


WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 
Author of “The Conquest of Arid America,” ete 


DR. WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 
Ex-Prest. American Folk-Lore Society 


WILLIAM KEITH 
The Greatest Western Painter 
CHARLES A. KEELER 
LOUISE M. KEELER 
GEO. PARKER WINSHIP 
The His.sriau of Coronado’s Marches 
FREDERICK WEBB HODGE 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washingtor 
GEO. HAMLIN FITCH 
Literary Editor S. F. Chronicie 
ALEX. F. HARMER 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON GILMAN 
Author of “In This Our World” 
CHAS. HOWARD SHINN 
Author of “The Story of the Mine,” ctc 
T. S. VAN DYKE 
Author of “Rod and Gun in California,” etc 
MARY AUSTIN 
Author of “The Land of Little Rain” 
L. MAYNARD DIXON 
ELIZABETH AND JOSEPH GRINNELL 
Authors of “Our Feathered Friends’ 


Contents — October, 1907 


San Pedro Harbor, illustrated, by Capt. Amos A. Fries 301 
The Scattered Sheep of Mission Flocks, illustrated, by Wayland H. Smith 332 
The Raven of Capistrano, serial, by Constance Goddard DuBois. Chapter IX 343 
Teacher, story, by Lucia Shepardson 352 
“Miss Smith of the Eagle,” story, by Sara Burns. 59 
In the Lion’s Den, editorial, by Chas. F. Lummis 305 
Brookdale, illustrated, by Virginia Garland 381 


Copyright 1907. Entered at the Los Angeles Postoffice as second-class matter. (See Publishers’ Page) 
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Ruatitry Store 


18-21-25 foot launches at proportion- 
at cage es. All pene hes fitted with two 
cycle reversing ehgines with speed con- AW 
trolling lever; simplest engine vane starts \ Mens and Boys Fall 
without cranking; has only 3 moving parts A ‘ 
Steel rowboats, $20.00. All boats fitted with \\ § j 
Water-tight compart is; ch snot sink, need ne oa us uits 
- W rest manuf a 7 


Our new styles just arrived 
snceneam STEEL Beat CO are perfect beauties. Well 


1312 Jefferson Ave. Detroit,Mich 
made, handsome patterns, 


Best in Quality Lowest 








Prices Always. 





Espey’sFragrant Cream 





Will relieve and heal chapped hands and lips, rash sun- . - 
=. chafed ti skin rough —- on. a esvate — Men s Suits, = as nal $10 to $40 
ency to wrinkles or aging of the skin eeps the face an , Hy - - ie 
hands soft, smooth, firm and white has no equal. Ask Boys Suits, . $2.50 to $18 
for it and take no substitute Furnishing Goods, Hats, Etc. 
PacKage of Espey’s Court Plaster 


| P.B.KEYS, age. it's cme ae. cnicase «6 | Mullen & Bluett 
CLOTHING CO. 

AS FIRST and SPRING 
KTDDER'S PASTILLES, ==" Asthma, Los Angeles, Cal 


or by mail, 35 cents, 


| STOWELL & Co., rs. Charlestown, Mass. 














? 
We present to your notice again the merits of our No. 8, 6 hole 
Up-to-date in all Respects 

Has extra heavy cast Fire Box Lining and Duplex Grate, cast top, heavy 
steel body, asbestos lined, full measure 18 inch oven, graduated lids, relief 
door spring, oven thermometer, high warming 
| closet with teapot stands, and check dampers. 
Furnished with stove pipe and set up in your 

é kitchen for 


$37.50 


Do you want cheaper, lighteror smaller goods? 


WE HAVE THEM! 


JAMES W. HELLMAN 


161 N. Spring St. Los Angeles 


mel AMONA TOILET SOAP clcnwncee = 
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There is nothing so soothing as a mother’s 
kiss, except 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 
Millions of Mothers will tell you 
It softens the gums. 
It allays pain. 
cures wind colic 
It is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
It is absolutely harmless. 


For sixty years it has proven the best remedy for chil- 
dren teething. Be sure you ask for 


Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


and take no other 














H Detroit 
“Engine 


rts without cranking; no 
‘ms, valves, springs or sprock- 
ts. Only 3 moving parts, All 
hearings hab- 


- 
8-5-7.10 H. P. Propor- 
tionate prices Cylin- 
ders and pistons 
ground. Crank 


itted. For ) . shaft drop 


forged steel 


rour Row Boat, 
All sizes 


‘yl Boat, Launch. & 
10,000 in use. 
“end for 
testi~onials 
DETROIT ENGINE WORES 

13121 ffercon Ave., Detroit, Mich CATALOG. 








Saint Vincent’s College 


Los Angeles, California 
Boarding and Day College 
and High School 


Military Drill and Calisthenics a Feature. 
For Catalogue write the President. 








(Henry'sCalcined Magnesia 


constipation 
trouble. A mild and pleasant remedy tor both children 
adults. The genuine has been in use since 1 
is sealed with the old-fashioned British‘* Inland Revenue’ 
while the wrapper is sealed by a white 






\. { this superior remedy. Ask your druggist for the genuine 


prevents and relieves sour stomach, assists digestien, overcomes 
and benefits every torm of stomach and bowel 


2, and the bottle 
“stamp, 
abel in which the name 
of Schieffelin & Co. (agents for the U.S.) guarantees the efficacy 


























The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


526 California St., San Francisco 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus $ 2,603,755.68 
Cayital actually paid up in cash . 1,000 000.00 
Deposits, June 29, 1907.. . $58,156,931. 28 


N. Ohlandt, President 
Daniel Meyer, First Vice-President 
Emil Rohte, Second Vice-President 
A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier 
Wm. Herrmann, Asst. Cashier 
George Tourny, Secretary. 
A. H. Muller, Asst. Secretary 
Goodfellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 


Directors 
N. Ohlandt, Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, j 
W. Van Bergn, F. Tillman, Jr., E. T 
Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 











FOR THE 


INDIANS 


The Sequoya League 

















is aiding the Mission Indians not only 
by remedying abuses and trying to 
get them better lands, but also by ex- 
tending the market for their BAS- 
KETS. 

A representative collection is on 
sale, for the benefit of the Campo re- 
servations, at reasonable prices and 
fully authenticated. These baskets 
can be had of 


Mrs. Chas. F. Lummis 


200 Avenue 42, Los Angeles, Cal. 

60 Additional Baskets, of Much Var- 
iety, Recently Received. 
Prices, $2 to $10 
THE MONEY GOES TO THE 
INDIANS 
































CLEAN HANDS SS" usy7"" 

FOR HEALTH, HA PPI- — - 

NESS AND A HOME 
COME TO 


SOUTHERN | | ° Qi 


Price 250. each. For sale by all Aprereie Toilet 

















Goods. Mailed on receipt of price. #® Agents wanted. 












( } Al IFORNI A Bailey’s Rubber MASSAGE ROLLER 
It Makes, 
Keeps and 
Restores 
Beauty in 
Nature’s 
Write for information Own Way. 
; ‘ : A Sample For sale by all 
and illustrated printed Jar of skin ja hay h F | 50C 
matter, enclosing a 5 Food GIVEN upon receipt of 
. with every 
cent stamp, to Rolier. RUBBER BOOK FREE 








Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation 
The flat-ended teeth of Bailey’s § 
Teething Ring expand the gums, 
C amber 0 Commerce keeping them soft, comforts 
and amuses the child, prevent- 
ing convulsions and cholera infantum 
Mailed for the price (stamps), toc. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


THE 





Los Angeles, Cal. 




















N'T PAY TWO 


PR 
ror STOVES & RANGE 


Order direct from our Stove Facter 
for yourself all lobbers’ and Dealers’ bie ongenee 
HOOSIER STOV ES AND RAN 
“The best in the world" Are cold on 3n See Ay 
ity We nav the freioht. Guaranteed for vears, “‘backed bv a mil. 
lion dollars."" #2 "Hoosier's are ‘‘fuel savers and easy bakers.’ - 
Very heavily made of highest grade selected mate rial, 
beautifully finished, with mnany new improv rements and 
atest 












bargain fer Bm and foeei al Free Sotad Ofter 


“WOOSIER STOVE CO.. 270 State St., Marion, Ind. 

















HOOSIER 
HOOSIER STEEL OAK 














BEKINS VAN & STORAGE CO. ttouscncia"Goods 
Reduced Rates to and From all Points 


140 South Broadway, Los Angeles OFFICES: 530 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
1060 Broadway . . . Oakland - 13th and Mission St., San Francisco 











ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREA prevents early wrinkles. It is not a freckle coating; it re 
moves them. ANYVO CO.. 427 North Main St., Los Angeles 


Help—All kinds. See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 














DRINKA 


Maier Brewing 





BEER 


The best and purest brewed on the 
Coast. For sale in bottles 
and kegs. 


Telephones; Sunset, Ex. 91 
Home 91 






















The Pure Juice of 


Selected Grapes 


Aged by time alone. We 
make a feature of shipping 
east two cases assorted 
1 wines containing 24 bottles 
(5 to gallon) for 











$ | | .20 7 
ive = Ky 
aN Freight prepaid to any & ’ 
R. R. station in the U. S. 
| Write for Price List HS 
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EDWARD GERMAIN WINE <a 4 
635 So. Main Str. af 
LOS ANGELES CAL. (= 























THE WAYSIDE PRESS 




















837 So. Spring St. Los Angeles e 











COMMERCIAL, BOOK 


PRINTING and BINDING 


Designing Estimates 
E - Printers of Seema 
oe OUT WEST pry 
Printing Furnished 








WOLFER & DUNN, Proprietors (— 

















AND CATALOGUE 
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A Tour of the World for a Few Cents a Day in the 


Burton Hoimes 
“TRAVELOGUES 


FOR THE WOMAN 
AT HOME 
GPLENDID entertainment is af- 
forded by the Travelogues, 
Thirty delightful tours into the 
most interesting cities and 


r= FOR YOUR BOY AND GIRL 
AT SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 















HINK what a tour of the world 

would mean to them, in the 
company of the world famous 
traveler, E. Burton Holmes, 
as companion and guide. 
Bacon says that travel is a 
necessary part of a liberal 
education. The Burton 
Holmes Travelogues will 
afford your boy or girl 
all the pleasures and edu- 
cation of travel, and will 
enable them to talk with 
confidence and __intelli- 
gence about foreign cities 
and countries and their 
people as they are to- 
day. The New York State 
Board of Education and Super- 
intendents of Schools everywhere 
approve the work. 


countries in the world, view- 
ing the shops and thorough- 
fares, the customs and 
costumes of the people, 
historical places and gor- 
geous scenery — in truth 
the great outside world 
is brought to the very 
fireside of the woman at 
home. It has been truly 
said that nothing will so 
well equip one for conver- 
sation as a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the peoples 
of foreign countries. There- 
fore in a social way the Travel- 
ogues are invaluable. 


For the Busy Man 


VERY man to be well informed should have a knowledge of foreign countries and cities 
as they are to-day. The easiest way and the best way to acquire this knowledge is to 
secure the Burton Holmes Travelogues. They will acquaint you with over four hun- 












dred rulers, diplomats and prominent people as well as over eight hundred types O.W. 
of the common people, showing you their dress and manners, their home and Oct. ’07 
their business life as well as their religions. The Travelogues consist of ten McClure's 
volumes, size 10 by 7's by 144 inches. They contain upwards of 4,000 pages Tourists’ 
of descriptive text, 4,000 half-tone etchings and thirty full page color Agency. 


44 E. 23d St., 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs: Please 
present without expense 

to me specimen pages 
and full description of the 
Burton Holmes Travelogues. 


plates. There is in them a wealth of entertainment and information 
for your entire family. 


RITE us to-day for a descriptive booklet containing 
specimen pages and color plates. You can only 
make sure of securing a set of the first edition of the 
Travelogues by writing us at once —This means: 
cut off the coupon and mail to-day. 


McClure’s Tourists’ Agency 
“Fireside Travel” 
44 to 60 East 23d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 














A GLIMPSE OF LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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LONG BEACH 


CALIFORNIA’S GREAT- 
EST BEACH RESORT 























POPULATION 23,000 


Thirty-five minutes’ ride from Los Angeles brings you to Long Beach, 21 miles 
due south. A model city, with a most excellent school system, water, light and power 
plants; six banks, with assets of more than $3,000,000.00. Streets oiled and a great 
many paved. The finest climate, due to its direct south exposure. It is reached by 


the Southern Pacific and Salt Lake Railway Systems and the Pacific Electric Rail- 


way, the finest electric system in America, if not in the world. 
The Bathing Beach is 14 miles in length, of hard white sand, with a width of 


300 to 600 feet 
A feature of interest to all visitors is the Long Beach Bath House, an institution 
unequalled in America, containing Warm Salt Plunges, and all forms of baths. This 
institution maintains during the summer months, a complete Life Saving Service, 
offering visitors absolute safety whilst surf bathing. 
For copy of new booklet, just out, address 


. . 
hapa Eons Beach Chamber of Commerce 
or any of the following firms: 


E. L. Covert & Co., Real Estate. 
Young-Parmley Co., Real Estate. 

J. W. Wood. 

Long Beach Bath House & Amusement Co. 
Dr. L. A. Perce. Townsend-Dayman Investment Co, 

c. W. Hibbard, Real Estate and Invest- R. Donaldson Brown, Real Estate. 
ments. T. Sherwood Hodson, Jr., Real Etate. 
Wheeler Real Estate Agency. The Cowan-Wiseman Co., Real Estate. 
Tincher & Cox Realty Co. F. W. Stearns & Co., Real Estate. 

Kansas Realty Co. George H. Blount, Real Estate. 


United Syndicates Co., Ltd. 

Alamitos Land Co. 

The National Bank of Long Beach. 
First National Bank of Long Beach. 
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SAN PEDRO 


California 


FINEST CLIMATE IN THE WORLD 








San Pedro is the second largest lumber distribut- 
ing point on the Pacific coast, as shown by the fol- 
lowing figures, taken from the annual report of 
lumber receipts, compiled and filed in the office of 
the collector of customs: 

During the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1907. 
the following lumber receipts were recorded at the 
custom house at San Pedro: 


Lumber (feet) ............ eaaan 484,879,000 
Shingles aE . ea ee re 170,284,000 
NS Fe aa. oh ra cere 1,349,000 
Laths .... Ee RR Eee 
Ties, OE oo eo he 275,689 
Piles, wharf .... beratuts 12,052 
Poles, telephone and telegraph sea 12,230 
Poles, Tel. and — Ree 18,230 
Posts, all kinds ...... yea ; 37,854 
Staves, all kinds (tons).... et 789 
Shooks, all kinds (tons)............. 2,206 


To transport this immense quantity of assorted 
lumber from the mills in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and foreign ports, notably Japan, 956 steam- 
ers, 281 schooners and 79 vessels of other rigs were 
called into service. 











For information and literature concerning San Pedro, write to the 


Secretary of the 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


San Pedro, California 
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j CALIFORNIA 
| S A N P E D RK 9 The Harbor City 
San Pedro, the Harbor City 
of Southern California, the 
dreamland of the _ world, 
where nature has poured out 
her blessing with so lavish 
a hand that it is doubtful 
whether our great mother in- 
tended to build a home for 
the Gods ‘or for humans. San 
Pedro, the future gateway of 





























T the orient; the one spot more 
SAN PEDRO HARBOR talked about, because more in 
the minds of the men who make the commerce of this country, than any other 
along the many thousands of miles of our coast line. San Pedro undoubtedly has 
the brightest future of any city on the west coast, aid is the place for the young 
man or the old, for the capitalist or the laborer. 
For information relative to commercial conditions and busines prospects, ad- 
dress The Chamber of Commerce, San Pedro, Cal., or 
A. P. Ferl Dodson Bros., Contractors L. Kelly 
J. A. Weldt John T. Gaffey Miss C. Rogers & Co., Real 
Olsen Hardware Co. William W. Burke & Sons, Estate 
Grocers Alcorn & Cox., Real Estate 
? 








BEAUTIFUL 


Brookdale 


In the heart of the mountains, yet close 
to ocean and city. Only a few miles from 
esx |! the Fremont Big Tree Grove and the State 

@ . oe ’ Sequoia Park. 
aa A village of lovely homes set among 
groves of redwood, bay, spruce, oak, 
madrono, and other trees. The purest 








water in the state can be piped into every 
home. No liquor selling, nor other objec- 
tionable business. Ideal for summer resi- 


dence, or for all-the-year homes. For il- 
lustrated descriptive pamphlet, write to 








ON THE ISLAND, BROOKDALE 


BROORDALE LANDS COMPANY 


Brookdale, Santa Cruz County, California 
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BREAKFAST MENU 
Sliced Grape Fruit 
Parsley Omelet Baked Potatoes 
Hot Cakes, Maple Syrup 
Coffee 
Hot Cakes—Use Allen’s Self-rising 
Pancake Flour, mixed with water or 
milk and water Full directions 


every package. 


LUNCHEON 
Scalloped Onions Cucumber Salad 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Berries and Cream Cookies, Te 
Sandwiches—One loaf Bost 
Brown Bread sliced thin and spreac 


with butter Make bread from Al 
LEN’S BOSTON BROWN BREAD 
FLOUR For sale by all grocers 


Directions in every package 


DINNER 
Soup—Cream of Tomato 
Roast Lamb Mint Sauce 
Green Peas Mashed Potatoes 
Lettuce Salad Salted Wafers 
Plum Pudding—Foam -Sauce 
Fruit Nuts Coffee 


Plum Pudding—Stir one cup raisins 
into two cups Allen’s Boston Brown 
Bread Flour and add one-half cup 
New Orleans molasses, one cup sweet 
milk, one egg, one teaspoonful cloves 
and one-half a nutmeg grated. Steam 
two hours 

Foam Sauce—Directions in every 
package of Allen’s Boston Brown 
Bread Flour. 


For sale by all grocers 
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SACRAMENTO 


Sacramento the Wide Awake 


Come to Sacramento where increasing population, five new 
railroads, great industrial and territorial development are mak 
ing values advance with a rapidity that daily transforms modest 


investments into splendid competences 


For Home Makers 


Who has not heard of hospitable Sacramento, the City of 


. ‘ ; n ‘ > 
lfomes? Sacramento where health, air, sunlight, shady boule 





vards, plazas and parks, trees, flowers, modern schools, flour 
ishing churches, libraries, theaters, clubs, congenial social life 
ind a high standard of clean living, grip the heart of the hom« 


maker and hold it closely forever. 


For Business Men 


leap water communi- 


Prosperity is everywhere. Low taxes, c 
cation, new railroads, large commercial interests, mines of 
ericultural wealth, splendid banking facilities, enormous and 


ever increasing payrolls, the open-minded fairness of its citi- 


zens, intense activity in all lines and the low cost of living 
makes business success a certainty. Sacramento gives everyone 


\ chance 


For Industrial Workers 


Railroad shops, canneries, mills, great building activity, new 


irrigation projects, extensive railroad development and a great 
‘ommerce, large grain areas, grape lands. asparagus country 


ind strawberry fields, assure to the industrial worker constant 


] 


ind well paid employment in a splendid health-giving climate. 


Write! Write!! Write!!! 


Write to our Chamber of Commerce, write to our Realty 
Board, write to our Jobbers’ Association, write to our banks 
nd to our business men. Ask them for information, they will 
be glad to send it to you. Sacramento needs you and you need 


‘Sacramento the Wide-awake” will give you the 


Sacramento 


t 


great glad hand and great strong shove 


Up the Ladder of Success 























SACRAMENTO AS A 
RAILROAD HUB 


OLD LINES 


Central Pacific, overland route to Ne- 
vada and the East. 

California and Oregon R. R. to Wash- 
ington and Oregon, traversing both 
sides of the Sacramento Valley. 

Sacramento Valley R. R. to El Dorado 
County. 

Southern Pacific to San Francisco 


NEW LINES 


The Western Pacific Railroad. 

Sacramento Southern, a new line to San 
Francisco. 

Northern Electric, connecting Red Bluff. 
Colusa, Chico, Marysville with Sacra 
mento. 

Vallejo and Northern from Vallejo. 

The Central California Traction from 
Stockton. 

The Sacramento and Lake Tahoe, link- 
ing Fairoaks and Orangevale with 
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SACRAMENTO PARKS 
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entation et 






































View of K Street, Sacramento, Looking East. 
‘ 





(Golden Eagle Hotel and Post Office on the left) 




















SACRAMENTO LEADERS 


REAL ESTATE 


We sell our own property ONLY 


YOU would better see US. 


California Corporation 


Sacramento ° . . ° California 


U. L. Dike Investment Co. 
‘ 631 J Street, Sacramento 
The ELVERTA Tract, 20 minutes from Capi- 
tol on Northern Electric line. Ten acre tracts 


and easy terms. BUY A HOME. 





BANKS 


California National Bank 
of Sacramento 
Capital and Surplus ee 


The largest financial inetitution in California 
north of San Francisco 


$1, 300,000.00 
Deposits 6,500,000.00 


Your banking should be done with the finest bank 
in Sacramento . 


“THAT'S US” 
-Fort Sutter National Bank 





HOTELS 


CAPITOL HOTEL 


Newly furnished. European Plan 
Grill Room. Special rates to commercial men 


Cor. 7th and K Sts. 


300 Rooms 


W. O. Bower, Prop. 


GOLDEN EAGLE HOTEL 
Large, Comfortable Rooms 


All modern conveniences. American Plan. 
pecial rates to commercial travelers. 





MERCHANTS 


WEINSTOCK, LUBIN @ CO, 


Almost anything you need for MEN 


WOMEN, CHILDREN AND THE HOME 
400 to 418 K Street 


CHAS. P. NATHAN @® CO. 


Outfitters for 


MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Big J Street Store J and 6th Streets 








PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION 


Sacramento Valley Development Association 


Representing Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Sacramento, Solano 
Sutter, Tehema, Yolo and Yuba counties of the Sacra- 
mento Valley. Information and illustrated matter sent 


Sacramento Realty Board 


“THE BOOSTERS” 





For Information Write Box 142, Sacramento 





for the asking. 1008 Fourth St. 
So 2 2 REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE, ETC. So 2 2 
H. A. McCLELLAND CO., CHARLES T. HILLS, 
S. W. Cor. sth and J. 617 J St. 
NOBLE & WENTZ, BROCK & WISEMAN, 
1015 8th St. 704 J St. 
HAWK, HAWLEY & CARLY CO. JOHN G. HOUSTON, Builder, 
623 J St. 2705 O. St. 
PACIFIC COAST INVESTMENTCO. SACRAMENTO ABSTRACT & 
507 J St. TITLE CoO., 
THE CARMICHAEL CO., yor I St. 
800 J St. BECKER & FOSTER, Real Estate, 
, RT REALTY CO Oak Park, Sacramento. 
ee eee ee co. ED. CONRADT, Builder, 
424 . (Bauunternehmer) 2916 26th St 
KLEINSORGE & HEILBRON, J. E. HARRIS, Builder, 
605 J St 1114 P. St. 


TENNYSON-FENTON REALTY CO., 


915 7th St. 


WM. H. BRADLFY & SONS, rors 11th 
Street, Automobiles for rent. 
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Vol. XXVII, No. 4 OCTOBER, 1907 
SAN PEDRO HARBOR 
By CAPT. AMOS A. FRIES 
( ps of Engineers, U. S. Army, in charge of R md ti 
Fortification Work in Los Angeles District 
1K popular idea of Heaven pictures Saint Peter on guard 
at the gate, and when the Spaniard built his City of 
(Los Angeles), what more natural than 
San Pedro (Saint 





t 
the Angels 
that he should name its gateway 





Peter) ? 


In the early days, when the Catholic fathers founded the first Cah 
fornia missions, including those in and around Los Angeles, the 
ocean was the only highway, and the harbors were the gates to the 
missions. The missions were, wherever possible, built along fresh 


water streams, and close to harbors. Such were the San Francisco, 
Monterey, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San Diego missions. 
\merican territory there was no direct 


Union except by way 


When California became 
water connection with the remainder of the 
: ; 

ne age ot steam 


of Cape Horn. Just then, however, was ushered in t 
and iron on land and the railroad became supreme. The old gateway 
was forgotten and the City of the Angels turned it 


1 gave homage to the locomotive. 


an 

\fter a while the citv began to grow fast, and vet faster, and the 
day soon arrived when the railroad could not begin to furnish the 
food for further growth. It was then that the city remembered San 
Pedro, and turned to her for relief. And well has she kept faith 
However, it was soon seen that the gate itself was too small, so in 
1871 the United States began seriously t nlarge it \lore or less 
steadilt has the work progressed; but as the gate has widened, tl 
entering loads have become larger, and now, as ever, the last load 
is just a little too big to enter until somewhat relieved. Just. s« 
will the work go on, and bold is the man w dares prophesy the 
size of the gate fifty vears hence 

Let us go back and trace the growth of this harbor, and _ the 
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reasons for it, from the day when the Spanish sailor sought it as a 
place to unload supplies for Los Angeles and vicinity, up through 
the present time and on into the future so far as man can see. 

In the 500 miles between San Francisco and San Diego, San 
Pedro is the nearest approach to a natural harbor. Catalina Island 
protects it from the huge seas that may accompany south to south- 
west storms, while Point Fermin does the same for southwesterly 
to northwesterly storms. There was only a small angle between 
due south and southeast from Point Fermin, where the waves had 
a “fetch” (clean sweep) of more than eighty-five miles in which to 
gather force, while through the remainder of the angle, around to 
due east, the “fetch” rapidly diminished to about fifteen miles. It 
was to protect the anchorage area from waves coming through this 
quadrant, south to east, but especially between south and southeast, 
that the breakwater, now 8&5 per cent complete, was designed. 

In the earliest days the ships anchored about a mile off-shore, 
and goods were landed or loaded from small boats, or lighters. 

Dana, in his “Three Years Before the Mast,”’ mentions the rolling 
of hides down the steep bluffs at San Pedro to the small boats, or 
lighters, in which they were carried to the ships. The locality men- 
tioned by him is probably near where the Government reservation 
of forty acres is now located, a half mile inside the breakwater. 
The bluff in this vicinity varies from forty to about eighty feet in 
height, with an almost vertical slope, down which bundles of hides 
would easily tumble. 

By the close of the Mexican war in 1848, large sections of the 
most fertile lands of California had been granted to various persons. 
Mexico granted nearly all the territory of which San Pedro and Wil- 
mington (or inner San Pedro) harbors now form a part to two fam- 
ilies. One grant (the western) was called Los Palos Verdes (green 
trees), and the other was called San Pedro. The boundary line passes 
nearly north and south through Wilmington Lagoon, just east of 
the present town of San Pedro and just west of Wilmington 

The Mexican Government reserved from the Palos Verdes Rancho 
as an embarcadero (or landing place) an area on the water front 
five hundred varas (about one-fourth of a mile) square. To this 
spot all could come on equal terms to trade and load or receive goods 
from ships. Each could camp with animals and wagons, but none 
might build permanent structures. This was under the early half- 
formed Mexican Republic. Under free America it has been done 
differently. 

Later, inside the forty-two acres reserved, but near the southwest 


corner, a tract one hundred varas square (about 1.77 acres) was 


set aside for permanent houses, and here stores were long main- 





> 
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we 


SAN PEDRO HARBOR. 
tained. The United States has retained the forty-two acres as a 
military reservation, but in some manner, two men, Juan Alexander 
and John Temple, acquired a valid claim to the 1.77 acres inside. 
A patent to that tract has just been issued to their successors in 
interest, the Southern Pacific Company. 

With a few slight exceptions, this forty-two acres and its fourteen 
hundred feet of water front is the only land with harbor-frontage 
not now under control of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

To the stores on the 1.77 acres inside the embarcadero came a 
young man named Phineas Banning. He was energetic, shrewd 
and began work as a clerk. Later he drifted with the tide of trad 
to Wilmington. Here he prospered, though not without some seri- 
ous set-backs, until he owned a number of boats and considerable 


land. We shall hear more of him later. 














INNER HARBOR, LOOKING TOWARD WILMINGTON 


While the earliest trading was carried on near the present break- 
water, the scene of activity at a later period was shifted to Wilming- 
ton, nearly four miles distant, and inside Wilmington Lagoon. 

Wilmington Lagoon begins near Deadman’s Island, a sand, clay 
and rock promontory some fifty feet high and less than two acres 
in extent, located about three-quarters of a mile nearly due east of 
the Government reservation. The Lagoon is generally low land, 
overflowed at high tide, but largely mud-flats at low tide, extending 
northward and eastward distances of three to four miles from Dead 
man’s Island. In all there are some 1360 acres in the 
Lagoon. About one mile north of Deadman’s Island there were two 
or three channels leading to Wilmington, having from two to six 
feet of water at low tide, though across the present entrance, west 
of the island, there were generally depths of only one to three feet. 
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rht-draft vessels and boats used these channels, though thev wer 


Ligl 
| , 1 °f.° 
very crooked and constantly shifting. 
When the United States acquired California by the Treaty ot 


Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, land titles were in a sadly mixed state, 
owing to overlapping grants and many fraudulent claims. In order 


> 


to settle these titles, a special commission was appointed in 1851 to 


determine the proper boundaries of grants and the rightful owners 
thereof. ‘The District Federal Court for the Southern District ot 
California passed finally on all these claims, which, after being sur 
, veved and described by metes and bounds, were patented to the 


When the San Pedro grant was surveyed, the usual outside bom 
ine lines were described, after which that pa 


coming within those lines was excepted in the following terms 














ity. 


San PEDRO LOOKING NORTH FROM FIRMIN’S POINT. DREDGE EXCAVAT 





ING SOUTHERN PACIFIC SLIP 


Excepting, reserving and excluding from said tract s thus surveved, that 
; Ge 
portion ereof covered by the navigable waters of the inner vy of Sa 
Pedro, and which are included within the following described lines, to 
wit ; 


The San Pedro grant included about &5 per cent of the entire 
lagoon, the remaining being apparently excluded from any grant. 
The old Mexican diseno, or map, represents the lagoon as forming 
a portion of the eastern boundary of the Palos Verdes grant, and thy 
United States Surveyor, when surveying this grant preparatory to 
issuing patent, simply followed the high-water line around the lagoon, 
and in consequence the deed makes no mention of it. 


14 7 | leo ] : ‘ 
liffered slightly in a 


These two portions of the Lagoon, then, 


legal sense, inasmuch as one was specifically reserved from a grant 
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after having been included in its description, while the other was 
simply ignored, as would ordinarily be the case with any other 
navigable water of the United States. 

Early in the ‘fifties the United States passed certain swamp and 
overflowed land acts, allowing states to sell such lands for reclama- 
tion after they had been properly surveyed and paid for at the rate 
of one doHar per acre. 

It was just here that Phineas Banning displayed his business 
ability and foresight by having surveyed and then buying all of these 
tide lands possible. Soon after beginning to buy these lands, it was 


discovered that most of them were within two miles of the city of 














PRYING STONE FROM FLAT CARS FOR SUBSTRUCTURE 


Wilmington, for which a special act of incorporation was passed in 
1872 by the Legislature of California. One of the clauses of the 
Swamp and Overtlowed Land Act forbade selling such lands when 
located within two miles of an incorporated city. This proved no 
serious obstacle, because, by the simple expedient of having the 
special act of incorporation repealed by another special act in 1887, 
the lands could be bought up. This was soon accomplished, but 
the city did not re-incorporate until 1905. The Los Angeles Cham 
ber of Commerce attempted to prove that the town 1s still incor 
porated under the act of 1872. If that were true, the present incor- 
poration would be illegal, and consequently the titles to the tide- 


lands acquired subsequent to the disincorporation act of 1887, and 
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prior to the re-incorporation of 1905, would be illegal. The State 
Supreme Court has decided that the disincorporation act of 1887 was 
legal, which clears the land-titles so far as that question is concerned. 
As noted earlier in this article, about 85 per cent of these tide-lands 
were excepted by the surveyor and so recorded in the deeds as 
forming a part of the navigable waters of the United States. Th« 
other 15 per cent was excluded as navigable by implication, that 1s, 
by simply carrying the survey along the high-tide line. 

Some students of the case believe that neither the State of Califor 
nia nor the United States had any legal right to sell those tide-lands. y 
\bout 85 per cent. of the area was granted by Mexico to the owners 
of the San Pedro Rancho. Mexico.acknowledged such ownership. 
and when the United States acquired California by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo it was stipulated that Mexican titles should b 
recognized by the United States. The commission appointed to ex 
amine all Spanish and Mexican titles confirmed the above grants so 
far as Wilmington Lagoon was concerned, and so did the Federal 
Court having final jurisdiction prior to the issue of patent. After 
wards the United States Survevor excluded the Lagoon as navigab! 
water, and patent was issued accordingly. 

But, no matter to whom the land belongs, or who will ultimately 


benefit by it, the question that is now and has been before the f 
United States and its officers since the great Civil war is, what 
are the best lines to lay down for a harbor at San Pedro to accom 
modate present shipping as fast as it comes and vet provide for th« 
great seaport that must inevitably center around San Pedro Day. 
It has been said, ves, is being said today, by rivals, that there 1s 
not and never can be a harbor at San Pedro. Let us see. What 
isa harbor? It is a place where ships may come in safety, discharg: 
their cargoes conveniently and in safety, take on new cargoes with 
speed and safety, and depart in safety. Yes, a harbor must first 
be safe. Then it must be large enough, and of such shape that 
cargoes can be handled quickly. } 
For safety we must have an anchorage ground accessible at all 
times, especially during storms, and secure and large enough t 
accommodate all vessels that may possibly want to use it at one time 
Naturally, San Pedro was sadly lacking in safe anchorage room 
So was many another harbor now famous—Alexandria, in Egypt: 
Cherbourg, in France; Genoa, in Italy ; Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
on the Great Lakes; Plymouth, England; and many .others. Each 
was made safe by a breakwater, and so is San Pedro. 
The question of a breakwater, to give safe anchorage in storms, 
began to be agitated early in the eighties. As a result, a survey 
was made and a report rendered in 1886 in favor of a breakwater 
built in two parts, commencing at the shore near where the present ‘ 
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breakwater begins. The shove arm was to be 4,000 feet long, run 
ning nearly southeast. Then a gap of 1,000 feet was to be left, and 
then another arm running a little north of east 3,500 feet long. ‘Th 
estimated cost was $4,000,000. A Board of three Army Engineers 
in 1890 reported in favor of a breakwater at San Pedro very similar 
to the above, but estimated the cost at $4,500,000. A second board 
of five Army Engineers in 1892 reported in favor of a continuous 
breakwater at San Pedro, 8,500 feet long, to cost $2,885,000, 

In 1896 Congress passed a bill appropriating $2,900,000 for a 
breakwater “for commerce and of refuge” at San Pedro, or Santa 


Monica, and authorized the appointment of an Engineer Board con 




















CONTRACTOR’S DREDGE IN INNER HARBOR, BEFORE GOVERNMENT 
DREDGE WAS BUILT 


sisting of one naval officer, one officer of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and three civil engineers skilled in riparian work. The ce 
cision of the board was to be final. As had been done three times 
before, the 1896 board (commonly known as the Walker board) 
decided upon San Pedro as the proper place for the breakwater. 

The breakwater is built up to low water with rubble stone dropped 
from derricks, or pried off cars with crowbars. These stones weigh 
from one hundred pounds to fifteen or twenty tons, two-thirds aver 
aging over 1,000 pounds each. As designed, the width of the sub 
structure at low water was thirty-eight feet, but this has been in 
creased in practice to nearly forty-eight feet. 


The superstructure begins at low water and ends fourteen feet 
I : 
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above, the two walls being laid in courses with rectangular blocks 
of granite. On the ocean side there are four courses, each three 
and one-half feet thick, no stone weighing less than 16,000 pounds. 
The harbor side is built up of seven courses, each two feet thick, 
with no stone weighing less than 6,000 pounds, while the interior 
is filled solidly with all sizes of stones. The width between the 
outer edges of the bottom courses is thirty-eight feet, and at the 
top twenty feet. The courses above the bottom on the harbor sid 
are each set in three feet four inches, and those on the harbor side 
one foot four inches. 


The breakwater was to be made continuous, 8,500 feet long, 01 


as much longer as the money available would permit, but beginning 
1.800 feet from the shore. It was to have two straight arms con 
nected by a three-degree curve. 

Work was begun in 1899 under contract, but in less than one 
vear the United States declared the contract forfeited on account 
of the slow progress made, and a new contract was entered into 
in June, 1900. Work was begun in August of that year, and has 
proceeded steadily ever since. It was found that by the terms of 
the contract there was enough money to build the structure 9,000 
feet long, and it has been so ordered. This length is now about &5 
per cent completed, the stone in place July 31, 1907, amounting to 
2,234,432 tons of 2240 pounds each. All stone above low water, 
and about 74% per cent of that below, is granite from quarries near 
Riverside, Cal., about seventy miles from the breakwater. This 
granite weighs from 160 to 170 pounds per cubic foot. The remain 
ing stone is a sandstone from Chatsworth Park quarry, about sixty 
miles north of San Pedro. When finished, the breakwater will 
shelter irom storm waves an area of 350 acres having thirty to fifty 
two feet of water at low tide, and over 200 acres more having twenty 
to thirty feet at low tide. 

This harbor is easy of access at all times. The entrance is 4,000 
feet wide, with a depth shoaling gradually from fiftv feet at low 
tide at the breakwater to thirty feet at the inner line. A vessel 
needs only to round the breakwater, even during severe storms, and 
all is calm. There is no narrow,.rock-lined channel to pass through 


where any minute the ship may be ground to destruction, nor is 
there a seething breaking bar to cross, where water is scarce at 
best, and where the captain of a ship is in mortal terror that a 
swell may let his vessel onto the bottom and break her in two. 
Some people have stated that the breakwater will not stand—that 


} 


a storm like such and such a storm in the past will utterly destroy 
it. In this connection it must not be forgotten that Catalina Island 


shelters it from the direction of the heaviest seas, the island being 
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only eighteen to twenty-five miles distant. Moreover, the wharves 
that are maintained at Santa Monica, Redondo, Long Beach and 
other places are a very good index of the violence of the storms in 
this locality, and furthermore, the design of the breakwater was 
only decided upon after a thorough study of successful breakwaters 
in various parts of the world, many of which are located in far more 
exposed localities. A storm violent enough to wreck the breakwater 
would desolate every coast town in the storm's path from San Diego 
to Puget Sound. 

Doubtless in the near future the 1800-foot gap between the break 
water and the shore will be closed, for the reason that it will make 

















U. S. DREDGE SAN PEDRO AT WORK IN SAN PEDRO HARBOR 


Note absence of smoke, showing economy in use of fuel. 


the area inside truly a harbor “for commerce” as well as “of refuge.” 
The waves that run through this gap during storms make a com- 
paratively large shoal-water area inside the breakwater very rough 
This area will later be reclaimed by the construction of bulkheads 
and solid fills to the shore, and will be made available for commerce 
by the construction of wharves in front. When these fills are made, 
the frontage will be even rougher than the same ‘locality is now, 
since the waves will then be deflected in deep water and continue 
with only slightly diminished force. At present each wave is de 
flected always toward the shore, due to the retardation of its shore 


end in shallow water on the rough bottom. Since the depth of 
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water in this gap varies only from twenty-four feet to nothing at 


the shore, the connection need not be made with the regular courses 


of heavy wall stone above low water, but the whole can be built 
as a random rubble mound, ¢. ¢., with rock simply dumped in plac. 
t 


fifteen feet on top. The side slopes can be made one vertical t 
one and one-half horizontal on both sides, the total amount of stone 
required being about 140,000 long tons 

\long the shore inside the breakwater will be warehouses, wharves 
tracks and all the appliances for carrving on a big business. Here 


vessels of any draft and any length may come and go in safety in 

















LADDER AND CUTTER OF U. S. DREDGE SAN PEDRO 


anv weather lhe largest ships may lie along wharves built pat 


) 


allel to or as slips extending out from the breakwater itself, wher 


any depth up to fifty feet is availablk 


1 


\ll of this is outside of Deadman’s Island, the sentinel at the 
gate to the inner harbor, where today over one million tons of freight 
is unloaded every year. At present in the inner harbor there 1s 
available one mile of harbor with widths of 500 to 8&o0o0 
feet, and everywhere, from wharf to wharf, twenty-five feet of watet 
at low tide. 

True, the entrance has a low tide depth of only twenty to twenty- 


three feet, but there is never any swell, thanks to the breakwater 


» a height of fifteen feet above low water and having a width of 
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Vessels drawing twenty-five feet can come in at mid to high tide 
and lie safely as many days as may be necessary to load and unload. 
Just in August the “R. C. Rickmers,” a five-masted sailing vessel 
480 feet long and drawing 24% feet, came in. When the ship ar- 
rived it had 40,000 barrels of cement from Germany and drew 202 
feet of water. She had to be lightened to 24% feet in the outer 
harbor before entering. 

But this condition can and will be remedied. For a half million 
dollars, or less if done with the present dredge, the entrance and all 
the inner harbor, including a turning basin 1,600 feet in diameter, 


can be dredged to thirty feet. This will give 11,550 feet of frontage, 














PILE DRIVER AT WORK AT OUTER END OF BREAKWATER 


and with a very little extra dredging 3,450 feet more can be made 
available, besides the Southern Pacific Co.’s great slip now being 
dredged to thirty feet. 

As yet Wilmington Lagoon, with its 1360 acres of tide-lands, has 
not been touched. It will be dredged out into wide channels and 
commodious turning basins, along lines which the Government will 
insist upon, whosoever may own the land. The material dredged 
will be pumped onto those areas outside the channels and _ basins 
where land for wharves, warehouses, railroads, shops, etc., will be 
formed. The land adjacent to the areas to be dredged, including 
that adjacent but not included in the Lagoon when the Ranchos San 
Pedro and Palos Verdes were patented, will probably amount to 
800 acres. The cost of dredging the channels and basins and re- 


a 
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claiming the land will not be greatly more than the cost of improving 
a like amount of frontage at San Diego or San Francisco. 

Much of the frontage still undeveloped at the two latter places 
is along extensive mud-flats, or very shoal water, necessitating the 
dredging of deep channels or the construction of long and expensive 
piers to reach the ship channel. That work is as expensive 
as the dredging at San Pedro. LBesides, at San Pedro the land to 
be reclaimed will be worth far more than the cost of dredging, with- 
out even considering the frontage developed. Each harbor will then 
grow in proportion to the wealth of the city and country adjacent 
to it, and also in proportion to both its present and prospective rail- 
road facilities, 

\ harbor must have good railroad connections or it can never 

















TRESTLE WHERE SALT LAKE R., R. IS BUILDING 


Drawbridge over entrance to Long Beach harbor 


attain first rank. Goods must be carried between the harbor and 


the surrounding country. In this respect Los Angeles is_ best 
equipped of any city on the coast south of Portland, Oregon. 
Here are the lowest passes over the Rockies south of the Columbia 
River, and no snow or ice and but little rain to interrupt. It is now 
reached by three transcontinental railroads, and will, in the not dis- 
tant future, be tapped by a fourth, the Western Pacific. 

The intentions of the Western Pacific south of San Francisco are 
unknown, but the freight required to maintain a rapidly growing 
city of 280,000, and suburbs of about 220,000 more, is too great a 
prize for Gould to overlook. The freight received and shipped by 
a half million people is many times more than the foreign commerce 
of the coast south of San Francisco will amount to for vears to come. 


However. as local demands and facilities increase, foreign com- 
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merce will increase in a much greater ratio and will patronize that 
harbor nearest its source of supply and demand. Thus San Pedro 
Harbor stands pre-eminent in the South Pacific Coast of the United 
States. 

For many vears the question was, can a harbor be constructed at 
San Pedro, and is that the place for the port of Los Angeles? No 
doubt of the necessity and propriety of locating a harbor at San 
Pedro existed in the minds of the army engineers. The improve 


f the entrance to Wilmington Lagoon was begun in 1871 by 


ment « ) 
starting a jetty from Rattlesnake Island (now known as Terminal 
Island). This was gradually extended to Deadman’s Island, one 
and a quarter miles southward. 

To further confine the ebb and flow of the tides of Wilmington 


Lagoon, a jettv was built from Timm’s loint in San Pedro, begin 
, > a 
ning just where the bluff turns sharply to the westward from the 


entrance to the inner harbor. This jetty ran southeast until about 
600 feet from the first or east jetty, and then paralleled it for a half 
mile to a point a short distance bevond Deadman’s Island 

This work was so successful that where there was but two feet 
of water before the work began, there was afterwards a channel 
fourteen feet deep at low tide. This deepening was due to the scout 
of the tides, except that some dredging was done below a depth of 
ten feet on a reef of hard material near Deadman’s Island. Later 
the entrance has been deepened by dredging to twenty feet at low 
tide, with a width of 400 feet, which is the greatest draft that can 
now be carried into the inner harbor at mean lower low-water. 


y 


] 
is’ ¢ 


The inner harbor proper is being dredged to twenty-five feet at 


low tide. This dredging is being done by the Government dredge 


“San Pedro.” It has 20-inch suction and discharge pipes, and a 
centrifugal pump eight feet inside diameter. This pump is run by 
a 600-horsepower triple-expansion marine engine, running 175 to 
200 revolutions per minute. The fuel used is crude oil, about 1600 
barrels per month being consumed. When discharging through 
1800 feet of pipe the velocity is about 12 3 feet per sc cond, the liquid 
material discharged being about 26.8 cubic feet, or 201 gallons per 
second. The dredge is run night and day, except from Saturday 
midnight to Sunday midnight, three full crews being employed 


stil 
> 


From June 30, 1906, to June 30, 
f material, which was pumped an average distance of 


1907, the dredge removed 827,400 
cubic vards o 
1800 feet into the sea outside the jetties. The cost of this dredging 
including repairs and depreciation of plant, was about eight cents 
per cubic vard. 

The Salt Lake Railroad Company is just completing a bulkhead 


of stone and timber to restrain this material, and thus reclaim about 
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eighty acres of very valuable land. Its reclamation is nearly com- 
plete, about 1,500,000 cubic vards of material having been pumped 
thereon. The railroad company acquired title to the land through 
a 50-year lease from the city of Long Beach. The title to all sub- 
merged land is vested in the State, which allows incorporated cities 
to give leases thereto for terms of years not greater than fifty. 

There remain yet to be dredged in the turning basin 1,915,000 
cubic yards, which will take about two years, all money being on 
hand to complete the work, 

From the very complete and accurate records kept of time of 
pumping, making repairs, etc., it was found that of the material 


removed in the year ending June 30, 1907 (fiscal year 1907), only 
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FIVE-MASTED STEEL SHIP LYING IN INNER HARBOR, SAN FEDRO 


This ship is 512 feet long over all, and draws 30 feet when loaded 


] 


5 per cent was sand, gravel, clay, shell, etc., the other g5 per cent 
being water. Of course the percentage of sand and silt runs up to 
twenty, and possibly almost thirty per cent for short periods. 

The dredge began work April 1, 1905, and in the twenty-nine 
months to September 1, 1907, has dredged 1,876,000 cubic yards. 
This record has been made in spite of delays to allow vessels to 
pass in a busy harbor, and of the large quantities of hard material 
encountered. Some of the material was almost a sandstone, and 
some a dense black clay very difficult to cut. 

One of the most vital parts of a hydraulic dredge for general use 
is the cutter. That on the Government dredge is supported on the 
end of a steel framework, called the ladder, fifty-five feet long from 
the pivot in the bow of the boat. It is cylindrical, being five feet 


in diameter and five feet long, with ten heavy cutting blades, and is 
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revolved at the rate of twelve to fourteen turns per minute by a 
100-horsepower engine, 

The dredge would be more efficient all around if it had 200-horse- 
power on the cutter, and the cutter was built to stand it, because in 
hard material the whole output of the dredge depends upon the 


ability of the cutter to loosen the bottom. 


To complete the 3,877,000 vards in the present pre ject will cost 
about 11! cents per cubic vard, including the cost of the dredge. 


San Pedro was the natural harbor chosen by the Spaniards t 
serve the Los Angeles and adjacent missions, because the shelter 
afforded by Point Fermin, close by, and Catalina Island, more dis- 
tant, together with the QO d holding bottom for anchors, made it 


| the safest place for vessels anywhere in the locality. 

















NEAR VIEW OF END OF 2-INCH DISCHARGE PIPE, MINER CONCESSION 


When the Government began the improvement of the entrance to 
Wilmington Lagoon by means of jetties, the shipping point was 
changed from the embarcadero, in front of the present United States 


} military reservation near the breakwater, up to the town of Wil- 

mington. This was for two reasons: the lagoon was much smoother 
than the sea shore, and the wagon-haul to Los Angeles was some 
four miles shorter. 

Then came the railroad, at first independent, but soon acquired 
by the Southern Pacific. Although its terminus was at first at W1l- 
mington, it was in a few vears moved to San Vedro, the railroad 
being extended across the Lagoon on a trestle. Later the railroad 
was further extended to about opposite the shore end of the break- 
water and the construction of a deep-sea wharf begun, under Leland 

Stanford, then president of the Southern Pacific. 
However, just at this time a violent feud broke out between the 
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Huntington and Stanford interests, and soon after the wharf was 
begun Collis P. Huntington, wresting the presidency of the Southern 


1 1 


Pacific from Stanford, stopped the work | 


bout the same time the 
Jones road from Los Angeles to Santa Monica was acquired by the 
a 2 j 


Southern Pacific, and Huntington proceeded to make Santa Monica 


te Southern Pacific Company's seaport for Los Angeles. 





This was about the time that active legislation began for the con- 
struction of a breakwater near Los Angeles. Naturally Huntington 
threw all his tremendous influence, in and out of Congress, in favor 
of Santa Monica. In this he was opposed by a majority of the 


vople of Los Angeles, and at once a bitter fight began which lasted 
I ~ 


One of the most serious stumbling blocks to Huntington's plans 
was the attitude of every army engineer who had anything to do 
with harbor work around Los Angeles Every one of them, includ 
ing two special boards, reported in favor of San Pedro. Finally a 


special board of Engineers, none of whom were army engineers 


Was appointed, and the money ($2,900,000) appropriated by Con 
eress. The decision of the board was to be final, and the Secretary 
of War was empowered to go ahead as soon as the board's report 
was rendered. All but one member of this last board voted in favor 
of San Pedro. This was in 1896, but it was nearly two vears before 
the Secretary of War authorized the beginning of construction. 

\nd just here the Southern Pacific, with keen foresight, quickly 
purchased control of practically all re ining portions of the water 
front of San Pedro, beginning opposite the shore-end of the break 
Watel \ extending t the pot whet e Southern Lacific trestle 
enters Wilmington Lagoon 

I 1892 the Los \ne« cs ( IX Vas from Ios 
\) veles to San I lro, on the east sid t the entrances chat nel to 
Wih net 1 | ig (; wr Tr los A oO . passc east ot 
the Lagoon through the city of I Dear rossed the Los .\ngeles 
River ts mouth, a thence followed Rattlesnake Island down to 
the ferminal wharf and landing « that islat Kattlesnak 
Isla was sim] 1 long sand-bar thrown up by w und waves 
1 Tew Tec ibove h o] Lick ind was th eculral @1 d formed by 
the O t tl Vaves against the s carried to the sea bv t 
los Angeles and San Gabriel Rivers t g long ifes 

& vert by irrigation works e S Gab River f 
} vears tound its wav through the R Hye » (cdleep river) into 
the | s At veles R ver near the Wi f Downe ib t hiteen milk 
north of Longe Beacl \t present the San Gabriel flows through 
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Winter floods and the ebb and flow of the tides in the Los Angeles 
River under the trestle of the Terminal Railway caused the latter 
to build a dike and dam in 1898, and so close the mouth of the river. 
The Government, through the engineer officer in charge of the dis- 
trict, with headquarters at San Francisco, protested, and the general 
manager of the railroad agreed to open the dam whenever the Gov- 
ernment insisted it was necessary. The Terminal Railway was later 
built on to Salt Lake City, and became the San Pedro, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad. It was built as an independent road by 
Senator W. A. Clark of Montana, but the Southern Pacific soon 
acquired control of it. 

Pursuant to an order from the Secretary of War, the Salt Lake 


Road is now constructing a draw-bridge in their trestle across the 
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LAND BEING RECLAIMED IN OUTER HARBOR, (MINER CONCESSION ) 


mouth of the Los Angeles River. The bridge will open verticall) 
being a single-leaf bascule or lift-bridge with a clear opening of 180 
feet. It will be fitted with machinery powerful enough to fully 
open or fully close it in one minute. The Los Angeles Dock & 
Terminal Company is building jetties and digging a channel through 
the draw, opening to a harbor it is dredging in the marshy land 
abutting the high ground on which Long Beach is built. 

The map accompanying this article shows the harbor from the 
breakwater at Point Fermin to Long Beach on the east, and to Wil- 


mington on the north. The areas bounded by solid lines show 


wharves and reclamation work now completed or in process of con- 
struction, and also areas and improvements proposed, but whose 
boundaries are not yet definitely decided upon. 

Beginning at the breakwater, the improvements are as follows: 
Wharves parallel to, and slips making an angle with, the breakwater. 
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These will afford berths for vessels of anv size now built or that will 


be built in a hundred, yes, probably in a thousand years. Here 
the water is fifty feet deep, and a single wharf parallel to the outer 
] 


straight arm of the breakwater might be 4,000 feet long. Wharves 


and slips along the breakwater are favored because they really in 
crease the anchorage area, for the reason that every vessel tied to 
a wharf takes only a fraction of the room it does swinging at anchor. 

Beginning at the breakwater and extending along the shore to 
the west jetty at the entrance to the inner harbor, there is first an 
area of 155 acres, to which as yet no concessions have been granted 


by San Pedro or the United States; next, the Government reserva- 


tion with about 1,400 feet of channel frontage; next, the concession 


of the Outer Harbor, Dock & Wharf Co. (formerly known as th 
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Miner concession) of about 150 acres; and last, the concession of the 
Los Angeles Inter-Urban Railway. Between these last-named con- 
cessions a channel at least 400 feet wide has been recommended, but 
it is at present strongly opposed by the Huntington interests. Never- 
theless, it is believed that there must be some sort of channel, be 
cause even Mr. Huntington can have but little use of his frontage 
without it. 

Then there is the slip building by the Southern Pacific Company, 
which is quite a harbor itself. This slip is about 2000 feet in 
length along its central line, 250 feet wide, and thirty feet deep at 
low tide. The entrance channel between the two jetties is 400 feet 
wide and twenty to twenty-two feet deep at low tide, and extends 
to the foot of the Salt Lake Railroad Co.’s wharf, a distance of 7,000 
feet from the 22-foot contour outside the entrance. 

The remainder of the inner harbor, almost up to the turning 
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basin, is dredged to twenty-five feet at low tide from whart io 


] 
} 
I 


whart This portion of the harbor varies in width from 500 to 


Soo feet, and is now one mile long. 


Dredging the turning-basin is now being pushed, but will not be 
completed for about twenty-one months. On the east side two bulk 
heads are being built, and about 160 acres of land is being reclaimed 


by the Salt Lake Railroad Co. and the Pacific Whart & Storage Co 
To carry the dredged material from the end of the Government dis 
charge-pipe to their concession, the Pacific Wharf & Storage C 
has installed on the Salt Lake Railroad Co.'s filled land a rotary 
4 ; 


} : ] 


pump run by two alternating current motors having in the aggregate 


350 horsepower. This pump is being used as a relay to force ma 
terial onto the company's property, which lies from 1,700 to 6,000 
feet bevond the relay pump In delivering material to the relav the 
dredge will discharge through pipe varying in length from about 


1,050 to possibly 2,Coo feet, when working at the upper end of the 


turning-basin. 





\bove the turning-basin lies Wilmington Lagoon, in which nothing 

| is vet done but in which much is planned. A good deal of this 
Lagoon will probably soon be in process of transformation. The 

general plan is to form two main basins, one east and one west of 

the Southern Pacific and Los Angeles Inter-Urban Railways, the 


basins to be known as the East and West Basins, Inner Harbor, 


San Pedro. A third turning-basin, on the principal of a railroad 


‘Y.” is also proposed along the water-front of the town of Wil 
mington \ draw-bridge is proposed in the trestles of the two 
railroads between the turning-basin and the West Basin 


In this connection it is often asked if a great deal of dredging 





will not always be required to prevent the harbor from filling up 


| os ~ 
\fter very careful study of the situation, San Vedro seems to b 
inusually fortunate in that respect Indeed, it is hard to conceive 
an ocean har that will cost less to maintain lie two causes 
oO eterioration of a harbor are silt cart down b vers flowing 
into the harbor, and the sand piled up at the entratice bv cross 
currents and wave action. The Los Angeles River is the only on 
whose waters now reach the harbor during the rainv season. During 


the greater part of the vear the river goes entirely dry before reaching 
the sea, due to irrigation and the great quantity of water used by 
the city of Li Ss \ngeles \oreover, as betore st: ted, the Long Beach 


Harbor will have its own entrance to the sea through the old mouth 
of the Los Angeles River. When any silt at all reaches the sea it 
will pass through the Lon; 


y 
~ 


Beach entrance and never reach San 


\s regards wave action, it was noted before the breakwater was 
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commenced that the entrance to the inner harbor kept its depth 
remarkably well. Now that the breakwater shuts off all wave action 
and practically all currents, it is very difficult to see how the harbor 
can deteriorate at all. 

It is believed that the inner basin, up to and including the turning- 
basin, should be deepened to thirty feet at low tide at as early a 
date as possible. From the turning-basin the channels and basins 
of the inner harbor can be dredged to twenty, twenty-five or thirty 
feet at low tide, as may be desired by the owners of the frontage, 
or as the Government may decide wherever it chooses to do work. 

Beyond the turning-basin the work can be carried on progressively 
into the East and West Basins respectively, and again progressively 
in each basin itself. Channels just wide enough to allow vessels to 


pass in one direction only would be the first step. These channels 

















FILt ON SALT LAKE R,. R. PROPERTY, EAST SAN PEI RO 
The sacks are filled with shells gathered for chicken food 
could then be widened as time allowed and commerce demanded. 

From the southeast corner of the East Basin, Cerritos Slough, 
narrow and tortuous, connects with the Los Angeles River at the 
locality where the Long Beach Harbor is being developed. There 
is also a small channel running some distance beyond the northwest 
corner of this basin. Each of these should, and undoubtedly will, 
be straightened and widened, the first to connect with the Long 
Beach Harbor mouth, and the second to serve the present lumber 
yards and future industries along the northern edge of Wilmington. 
In the West Basin a 500-foot channel is shown in the northwestern 
corner extending to the high-water line. This will enable a channel 
to be dug through to Bixby Slough, about half a mile distant, and 
from that slough about four miles on to Nigger Slough, just south 
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of Gardena and only about twelve miles from the heart of Los 


\ngeles. From the best information obtainable, the deepest cut 
to reach Lixby Slough will be twenty-eight feet to low water, and 
to reach Nigger Slough, thirty-two feet. The bottoms of these 
sloughs are about five feet above low water in Wilmington Lagoon. 
the work 


It is not believed that any rock will be encountered, s 
should not be much more expensive than dredging in ordinary ma- 
terial. The development of these sloughs seems entirely feasible 
with no engineering difficulties worthy of comment to overcome. 
The one question is, will the business to be done pay interest on the 
cost of construction and maintenance ? 

There is one fact that should always be kept in mind when con- 


sidering whether an improvement is needed, or whether it will pay. 

















SOUTHERN PACIFIC SLIP, SAN PEDRO 


That fact is the need of room by some one or several enterprises, 
which may find it much cheaper to dredge a considerable distance 
to frontage than to buy or lease from owners already on or very 
close to deep water. 

The statement is frequently made that there is room enough in 
the East Basin for all business for long years to come, and, there- 
fore, that a draw-bridge to the West Basin is not necessary. This 
may be true so far as mere frontage and acres back of it are con- 
cerned, but how about the man with no frontage in the East Basin, 
but with lots of it in the West Basin? Must he be compelled to do 
business with the owners of frontage in the East Basin on the latter’s 
own terms, simply because a draw-bridge costs money? Such an 
attitude is indefensible as a matter of public policy, and besides, it 
would be very unfair to the man owning property in the West Basin. 
This brings up again the one great question still to be solved in 
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regard to San Pedro Harbor. How shall the freedom of the harbor 
be assured? Or, in other words, what can be done to guarantee to 
every man the use of the harbor on equal terms with every other 
man upon the payment of reasonable and just fees? 

To realize the vital import of this question, note the ownership 
situation today. The Southern Pacific Railroad parallels the shore 
line on the west from the breakwater to Wilmington Lagoon. ‘The 
Salt Lake Railroad, controlled by the Southern Pacific, parallels the 
east side from a point about 3,700 feet above Deadman’s Island to 
the Long Beach Harbor, and owns all the adjacent land. The 
Southern Pacific Company is reliably reported as owning a_ half 
interest in the electric railroad, and necessarily a half interest in the 
Huntington concession in the outer harbor. It owns the land along 
the shore from the breakwater to the Government reservation, and 
from Timm’s Point to Wilmington Lagoon. Between the Govern 
ment reservation and Timm’'s Poirt is the Miner fill. The Miner 
lease is fairer than most to San Pedro, as it gives the city 1,000 
feet of frontage, with a strip of fill parallel to it 200 feet wide, and 
a street 100 feet wide connecting with the shore line. In addition 
the city has the right to open other streets. It is claimed that this 
is entirely independent of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

The Southern Pacific Company acquired the land between Timm’s 
Point and Wilmington Lagoon from the heirs of the Palos Verdes 
Rancho before the town of San Pedro was laid out. That is the 
main reason why San Pedro is cut off from wharfage room, and 
with only one street open to the water front. That street is San 
Pedro, extending from the top of the bluff southeastward, parallel- 
ing the Southern Pacific slip, to the west jetty not far above Dead 
man’s Island. 

Practically all of Wilmington Lagoon is claimed, by virtue of 
State tide-land patents, by the heirs of Phineas Banning. Thos« 

; 


heirs owning the greater portion of the tide-lands have joined with 


the Southern Pacific and Salt Lake Railroads in an application t 
the Government for permission to dredge channels and reclaim the 
whole of the East Basin. Nearly all the land owned by the other 
heirs is located in the West Basin, to reach which, as before stated 


a draw-bridge is necessary. 


The land east of the Lagoon, as weil as that south of the Fast 
Basin, is owned by the Salt Lake Railroad Co. The land _ being 
] 


reclaimed by the Pacific Wharf & Storage Co., an independent cor 
poration, is cut off by the Salt Lake Railroad's land from any outlet 
except by way of the Salt Lake Road. 

The Pacific Electric Railway, in which the Southern Pacific has 


a half interest, has just been granted a fiftv-vear franchise to build 
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lege of using electricity on the streets 


a steam railroad, with the privi 


and public road from about the center of Wilmington around. thi 


West Basin to connect with the Los Angeles Inter-Urban line. This 


practically completes the girdling of the harbor with railways dom 


nated by the Southern Pacific. 


The chances for independent development and the efforts being 
made to free the harbor are in brief as follows The breakwater 
itself is owned and controlled absolutely by the Government 
will remain free, unless the people interested go to slee] Likewist 
the Government reservation and its 1,400 feet of frontage, though 
the Southern Pacific Company claims a railroad right-of-way across 
it. About twenty-seven acres of additional land can be reclaim 
by bulkheading and filling out to the harbor link Unde con 
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BUILDING JETTIES AT THE MOUTH OF THE LOS ANGELES RIVER, LONG 
BEACH HARBOR. THEY ARE 500 FEET APART 


sideration should this reservation be sold. It should be kept for a 
military post and for its valuable frontag« lhe Government, under 


acts of the California Legislature, on March 3 and 9, 1897, has 
exclusive jurisdiction over the submerged land goo feet bevond and 
entirely around the low-water line of Deadman’s Island. This in 
cludes about 2,000 feet of the west jetty, and several acres of sub- 
merged land to the west of it. There appears to be no reason why 


this 2,000 feet along the west jetty cannot easily be made into val- 


uable frontage. San Pedro street leads t thus affording a public 
outlet into the city of San Pedro. Next, the city of San Pedro has 
} 


1,000 feet of frontage on the Miner fill, 


with a strip of land 200 
feet wide back of it and connected with the shore by a street 100 
feet Wi le. 


The Imperial Investment Company has acquired privileges from 
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some of the tide-land claimants in the West Basin, and now has an 
application before the War Department for a permit to dredge, bulk- 
head and reclaim along the west shore of that basin 

The Wilmington Dock Company has an application in to do the 


same in the East Basin, along the Southern lacific Company's 


tracks across the Lagoon \ most commendable feature of this 
upanv’s application is that title to about two-fifths of the reclaimed 


land and one-half of the frontage will remain with the Citv of Wil 


Nine members of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce have 


made application to bulkhead and reclaim some twelve acres of land, 


and provide about 800 feet of public frontage just above the area 
asked for by the Wilmington Dock Company. 
Then there is the important harbor being dredged at Long Beach 


It is apparently free, within the meaning of the term “free’ as here 
tofore stated, except as to present railroad conveniences. 

The Government has now appropriated, and when the work in 
progress is completed will have spent four and one-half millions of 
dollars on the harbor. It has been made to appear a number of 
times during the past vear that the Government is contemplating 
the appropriation of large sums to build other harbors in the iminx 
diate vicinity of San Pedro. It is not known what Congress may 
do, but it would appear to be poor business for the Government to 
scatter its appropriations until San Pedro is in better condition. 

In conclusion, there appears to be no reason to be afraid that the 
harbor will not eventually be made free for all to do business on 


1 oT ple 1 


equal and reasonable terms. It simply requires the people to con 
trol the corporations, and there can be no question of their right 


and ability to do so. To think otherwise would be to acknowledge 


in 


our Government no longer a Republic. Thus, money appropriated 


by the general Government for San Pedro is spent broadly for the 


Sf 


henefit of all the people in the United ugh more particu 
larly for every one in the vicinity of the harbor. Los Angeles, Pasa- 


h, Riverside, Santa Monica, and all the rest of the 


dena, Long Leac 
surrounding country have just as great an interest in San Pedro 
Harbor, in direct proportion to their population as has San Pedro 
itself. It is not San Pedro’s harbor, nor \Wilmington’s harbor, but 
the Harbor of the Southwest. All Los Angeles county, at least, 
should have a say in its management. Then be Americans, and not 
San Pedronos, Wilmingtonians, or Angelenos. Sectional jealousies 
are what the foes of pi government everywhere desire above all 
else. If all pull together, the harbor must soon become what it was 
planned for—The Great Public Gateway of the Southwest. 


san Pedro, Cal 








THE SCATTERED SHEEP OF MISSION 
FLOCKS 
By WAYLAND H. SMITH, 
Saf ADRE JUNIPERO SERRA was the last of the great 
} ~| patriarchs. Under him the Indians were gathered in 





docile and industrious communes. The beautiful mis- 
sion buildings were grouped around enormous patios. 
There were great churches, refectories, kitchens, work- 
shops, living quarters, where a marvelous communal life was lived, 
and the padres were the fathers of their people. The valleys were 
tilled. The hills were covered with herds of cattle, sheep and horses. 

Then came the year of the Independence of Mexico. The mis- 
sions passed from under the control of the Spanish crown. The 
steady and wise policy of the padres was interrupted. 

Freedom demands wisdom for its administration. Nothing is so 
dangerous as the specter of Freedom without the directing spirit 
ot Intelligence. 

Under the Mexican politicians the plundering of the missions and 
the enslavement and neglect of the Indians began. It advanced 
with only partial success until that momentous day when the 
“Gringo” soldiers marched into Monterey and the splendid, pic- 
turesque and prodigal days of Spanish California were finished. 

Under the Mexican rule there was at least some sense of tacit 
responsibility to the stately work of the great padre. But the 
“Gringo” knew nothing of all this. He was then as now an enemy 


of “superstition” and a friend of “freedom.” So he looted the 
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remaining wealth of the missions, thus abetting the Cause of Prog 
ress. He drove the Indians from their fat lands into the desert 
and the mountains. The fertile mission valleys became the pos- 
session of the “non-superstitious” and “progressive” white settlers 
The Indians under such conditions decreased rapidly in numbers 
and became wretchedly poor. ut their hiding places on the flanks 
of the mountains or in the waterless desert were so obscure and 


remote that even the wandering American who might have been 


g 
interested in fair play knew nothing of their unhappy state. 
Then over the plains and around the Horn came pouring in the 
g 
pre-occupied with the 


land 


Gold Hunters of ‘49. Lawless, picturesque, 
Quest, they overran the land like a flame. The great Spanish 
the In- 


grants were broken up under the auspices of the Gringo, 








GENERAL VIEW OF PALA VALLEY 


dians driven further and further into the desert, and onto mountain 
land that no white man coveted. 

In 1876 Helen Hunt Jackson came on her memorable mission, to 
look into the condition of the Indians of Southern California. As 
results of her careful and sympathetic examination we have her 
famous novel, “Ramona,” and the summing-up of our too successful 
Indian Policy in “A Century of Dishonor”—a terrible arraignment. 
She sent also special reports to the Indian Bureau. 

The heroic labors of Helen Hunt Jackson probably did much 
toward shortening her life. Some people burned with considerable 
indignation over the situation as shown in “A Century of Dis- 
honor’; kind-hearted tourists shed tears at the fate of Alessandro 
and Ramona. Nothing further, however, occurred. Some of thx 
most picturesquely outrageous evictions occurred after the investi 


gation by Mrs. Jackson. 
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HEADGATES OF NEW PALA DITCH 


The actual formation of the Sequoya League took place at a 
meeting held in November, 1go1, in Mr. C. F. Lummis’s residence 
on the Arroyo Seco. Work was begun at once. Mr. Lummis’s 
vigorous campaign resulted, as an initial achievement, in the settle- 
ment of the evicted Warner's Ranch Indians in the fertile, well- 
watered Mission Valley at Pala, instead of the somewhat arid loca- 
tion first selected. These Indians are now happy and prosperous. 
The land is ample for all their wants. Here follows a brief descrip- 
tion of the present condition of Indian matters in Southern Cali- 


fornia. 
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RIPRAPPING BELOW SAND IRAP IN NEW PALA DITCH 
PALA 
4 Chief Engineer Code of the Indian Service has recently completed 
some extensive improvements that vastly better the usefulness of the 
irrigating canal at IP’ New ball-bearing ke gates have been 
, erected at the point of juncture with the San Luis Rey River (whos« 
entire flow may be diverted to the canal) \ covered concrete 
conduit has been relocated where it cannot be wash wav, as th 
old one was; a practical sand-trap has been built, and the entire 
ditch put into serviceable condition. When the system of lateral 
ditches now being dug by the Indians is complete, Vala will have 
as fine a system of gravity irrigation as could be asked for. When 
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the foolish “portable” houses furnished by the department (hot to 
suffocation in summer and cold as ice-chests in winter) have been 
replaced by Indian-built adobe houses, the old mission valley of 
Pala will be in fine condition for the government to let alone, so that | 
the Indians may work out their own salvation in their own way. 
Nothing can be more stupid or more hurtful than the persistent 
attempts to remake Indians on white patterns, 
CAMPO. 

The Sequova League's discovery and amendment of the starving 
condition of the Campo Indians excited at the time national interest. 
When Senator Flint visited Campo with Mr. Lummis and the writer 


shortly after his election, he said that he wanted to know Indian 























INTERIOR OF THE OLD MISSION AT PALA 


The walls were decorated with paintings done by Indians. They were 
recently destroyed by a coat of whitewash. 

conditions in Southern California at first hand and for himself. 
That trip was epoch-making in the history of the Indian situation in 
Southern California. More has been done to adjust the historic 
wrongs of the Mission Indians during the last two years, than in 
all the vears since the coming of the Gringo. It was late Fall when 
the trip was undertaken. Sixty miles of uphill climb due east of 
San Diego, among mountains of inconceivable savageness and re- 
moteness, brought us to Campo. As many more miles over unused 
roads and bridle-paths showed us the various reservations of La 
Posta, Manzanita, Cuyapipe and Laguna, and their gaunt and half- 
starved inhabitants. 

The result of this rough wagon-ride of nearly two hundred miles, 
and others that we tock later, was shown in Senator Flint’s splendid 
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work in securing the appropriation of $100,000, now being laid out 
under the supervision of Mr. Kelsey, for the purpose of furnishing 
land and water to the Indians of Southern California. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars of this fund will be spent in the rehabilitation of the 
five Campo reservations. Twelve hundred acres of land with abund 


ant water, have been purchased from this fund. Of this, 420 acres 


are arable; 120 acres irrigable. It is proposed to add to the Man 
zanita and La Posta reservations the newly purchased land, carrying 
with it the use of some 30 inches of gravity water. To this will be 
added by Congressional action over 20,000 acres of government land 
useful only for grazing cattle. (It is hoped to interest these Indians 
in the raising of cattle.) This will make a single reservation of 

















INDIANS FISHING IN A SPRING FRESHET 


22,000 acres some forty-five miles in circumference. It is proposed 
to fence the entire reservation, develop the water and put in ditches, 
buy up the improvements of McCain, who has been squatting (by 
the Survevor’s error, be it said) on 200 acres of Manzanita reserva 
tion land, and to aid the Indians in building the necessary houses. 
When this is completed, the Campo Indians will also be in fine 
condition to let alone. What these Indians need is a sufficient quan 
tity of inalienable land and water, that they can divide according to 
their custom, to suit themselves, and then to be let alone. Nothing 
is worse for the Indians than the uneasy, inquisitive, meddlesome- 
ness that many benevolent whites believe to be essential to Indian 
well-being, vet a reasonable independence to the Indians can be se- 
cured only as the result of a constant and vigilant awareness of the 


dangers of the situation. 
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PACHANGA, \ 
For years the Pachanga Indians have been obliged to haul their 
entire water supply some five miles in barrels. This included all 

water used for drinking, bathing, cooking and garden use. It is > 
not perhaps remarkable that bathing was curtailed under such cir- 
cumstances. There is a good spring in a cafon adjoining the reser- 
vation, located on Government land. When Senator Flint was in 
Pachanga he went up and examined this spring, recognized the 
urgency of the situation, and promised the Indians that he would 
do what he could to have a pipe put in to carry the water down to 
the village. He also noticed the inadequacy of the land to support 
the Indians. As a result, Mr. Kelsey has been empowered to buy 


some 235 acres of fine land from the Little Temecula grant (their 
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Two YOUNG MATRONS OF MANZANITA RESKRVATION 


former home), which will be added to the reservation, together with 
the government land containing the spring spoken of. The pip 
line from the spring is also being constructed. Altogether som 
$10,000 have been expended. This pipe will furnish about 30,000 
gallons of water a day, not enough for irrigation, but ample for 
household use at Pachanga. The Indians here, it is expected, will 
be made self-supporting. 
LOS CONEJOs., 

These Indians have long been in great destitution. They live on 
an isolated section of the Capitan Grande reservation and have been , 
saved great suffering by food and clothing furnished through the 
League. Enough land has been added to their reservation to make 








them comfortably independent, and their water supply has been pro- 
tected. The water supply on the various Southern California res- 
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AN OLD Campo INDIAN WHO REMEMBERS THE DAYS 
OF THE PADRES AT SAN LovuISs REY 


ervations, vastly important and heretofore overlooked, has been espe- 
cially cared for by Mr. Kelsey. 
AGUA CALIENTE, 

\t this reservation, also called Palm Springs, $6,000 have been 
spent in securing the Barney land, some 800 acres, and all rights, 
including a pipe-line eight inches in diameter and 6,000 feet in 
length, carrying abundant water. Some water rights in the canon 


below are included. 





: 
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PAUMA, 4 
On this reservation a reservoir will be built, securing to the Indians 
a permanent water supply that has been greatly needed. 
SANTA ROSA, + 
These Indians are located inside the forest reserve. This secures 
them from molestation, and an attempt is being made to have the 
land occupied by them given to them legally. 
SANTA YSABEL AND MESA GRANDE. 
The exact limits of these two reservations have been long in doubt 
and the Indians have always had a great deal of trouble about them 
with the adjoining settlers. The Santa Ysabel Indians were long 
ago evicted from their homes in the beautiful and fertile Santa Ysabel 
valley in the high-handed fashion so popular in dealing with the 
4 
’ 








Phoio by Mrs, C B. Daggett 
AN OUTLYING HUT OF THE CAMPO RESERVATIONS 
aborigines of the coast. They are now living on the top of a flat 
mountain called Volcan, and in an adjoining cafon, The bound- 
aries of both reservations are being settled, and both will be fenced. 
The League has earnestly demanded the fencing of all these South- 
ern California reservations, and most of them will now be fenced. 
The importance of this is clear to those who are familiar with the 
aggressive habits of white settlers located near Indian lands. 
CABEZON, TORRES, ETC. 

A pumping plant, as designed by Chief Engineer Code is being 
erected for these Indians. It is located on the highest part of the 
reserve, and will irrigate 250 acres of land that is now without 
water. The new wells will be of large capacity, and should make 
the land fruitful. 
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SAN AUGUSTIN, 





‘ 
Here also an artesian well is being bored and an auxiliary pump- 
ing plant installed. This land is of excellent quality, nad with water 
; will make a fine property. 
MORONGO, 

Tests of the cienega by borings, etc., are being made to see if 
there is water enough to warrant a cement dam to bed-rock. If 
practical, this will be built. If not, some other means of securing 
a water supply will be used. 

SAN MANUEL. 

Here a five-acre tract that has been used by the Indians as a 

garden and a seven-acre tract above the ditch, containing the Indian 
f 
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Two Campo PATRIARCHES 


cemetery and orange trees have been bought. Among the Indians, 

their cemeteries are held in the highest veneration, and no greater 

calamity can befall them than to lose the burial place of their dead. 
CAHUILLA, 

\ttempts are being made to develop water when it seems feasible 
and an enlargement of the reservoir has been begun. 

MARTINEZ. 

Some fifteen artesian wells will be put in at and below Martinez, 
as soon as the question of the Salton Sea is settled to the Depart- 
ment’s satisfaction. 

CHIMEVI, 

The lands occupied by these Indians on the Colorado River have 

been temporarily reserved, and it is expected that the land will be 


atlotted to them or other suitable provision will be made. 
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SAN PASQUAL. 

Nothing has yet been accomplished for these Indians, but it is 
hoped that they may be cared for in the near future, 

GOVERNMENT LANDS. 

Large tracts of government lands have been set apart as additions 
to the reservations of Capitan Grande, Inyaha and Agua Caliente. 
There have been also additions of government land to the reserva- 
tions of Campo, Laguna and Cuyapipe, besides those already re- 
ferred to in connection with the new reservation purchased by the 
government at Manzanita. All this indicates a long stride toward 
the completion of the local work undertaken four years ago by the 
Los Angeles Council of the Sequoya League. We feel that too 
much praise cannot be given to Senator Flint for his intelligent and 
tireless work, and to Mr. Kelsey, Special Agent for California In- 
dians—for his handling of a problem that demands minute knowledge 
of the situation, and much horse sense. 
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FAMILY GRoUP AT CAMPO 


The function of the Sequoya League is to maintain a center of 
informed interest in Indian affairs——knowing what to do and how 
to do it. The Indians are children, quite incompetent to make head- 
way against the cunning or force of the white settlers who covet 
their lands. The League proposes to see that the Indians are justly 
treated. They are Indians, not white men; with Indian blood, the 
Indian traditions, and also the Indian sense of dignity and honor. 
It is the League’s suggestion that they may remain Indians if they 
want to, as they unquestionably do; and that they should be also 
guaranteed, out of the boundless lands that we have taken from them, 
at least enough on which to gain a decent living by labor and thrift. 
This the Sequoya League has set itself to secure; and when it is 
secured, to make permanent, being well assured that eternal vigilance 
is the price of red as well as white independence. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE RAVEN OF CAPISTRANO 
A True Wonder Tale 
By CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS 
CHAPTER IN, 

Ray mc} 1 CAME. as all davs must come, good or bad, in the in 

| cp ; 

WY 2 a evitable progress of time. José awoke at earliest dawn: 


1 i . 
to } va for he had various sorts of work to do whose success 
"iy tw a | 7 
ort 2) was problematical enough to give him keen anxiety as 
to the result. 
First of all, he must seek his enemy, Joe Williams, and obtain his 
ermission to appear openly at the fiesta. His mother had paved 
| 
the way to this by opening negotiations with the man she so much 


detested that to speak to him was torture to her undisciplined nature. 


But Jose had argued the matter in a visit stolen to his home until 
she had consented to follow the path which her son had marked out 
for her, though she was in terror as to the result 

“It is necessary sometimes to risk all on a single throw,” remarked 
Jose. “Do you remember the story my grandmother tells of tix 
little boy whose uncle had gambled him away, point by point, arms, 
legs and head, until nothing was left but his heart? Then the boy 
sings the song, ‘My Heart, It Is the Last of Me,’ as his uncle throws 


the stick through the hoop. If that point is lost, all is lost. Well, 


1 am in almost the same fix as that little boy. All depends on the 
answer which Miss Allen is to receive from Washington. Will it 
come? She thinks it will. And will it be Yes? She believes so. 


Jo Willams knows nothing of this letter, and I am not obliged to 
inform him; so if I promise to allow him to arrest me the day after 
the fiesta on condition that he will wait until then, it will not be my 
fault if | am freed by the word from Washington before he has a 
chance to earn his reward.” 

“But if the letter should not come in time?” suggested his mother, 

“That is the last point, and we are gambling on that chance,” José 
said, laughing. 

But he did not feel jike laughing when, awaking in his mother’s 
house, he dressed himself in his best clothes and strode boldly down 
the highway to the house where Jo Williams was expecting him. 

What happened at the interview did not transpire; but José suc- 
ceeded by force of oratory when it seemed for a time that he might 
fail; for Jo Williams’ dark eves had gleamed when he saw his prey 
within his reach, and the weeks of unavailing effort which had made 
him the laughing stock of the tribe urged him to seek revenge. 

“You understand,” he said to Jose, “that if vou try to play me 


a trick, | will shoot you at sight. And if the money you promise is 


sth 
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not ready, I will take it out of your mother and your friends. 1 will 
make them suffer as well as you.” 

“All will be well,’ José assured him. “You will have the money 
from me, whether or not the white man pays your claim.” 

So the bargain was concluded; and for the three davs of the fiesta 
José was to enjoy the sweets of liberty and the open association with 
his friends of which he had so long been deprived. (On the fourth 
day he was voluntarily to surrender himself to his would-be captor, 
relinquishing all the apparent advantage he had gained by the long 
and successful struggle with his fate. 

The course of events, however, had made him a hero among his 
people. The humor of the situation satisfied the keen Indian sense 
of the ludicrous. That a boy of seventeen could outwit the desperado 
of the tribe, whose open boasting gave point to the failure of his 
plans, this had all the while pleased those who had little personal in 
terest in the result, but who had more than once aided the fugitive 
by throwing obstacles in the way of his pursuer. 

Of course the game of hide-and-seek must have an end, and it 
was fitting that José’s surrender should give it a dramatic conclusion, 
allowing him at the same time to attend the fiesta to which his pres 
ence lent an added interest. 

The popularity of his idol delighted Ramon. It seemed the pre 
destined preparation for the great event which he had in view—the 
restoration of tribal rights and the appointment of the youthful chief 
as his successor. 

The old man moved about among the crowds that came and went, 


feeling that they were the figures of a dream. He was weak from 
the voluntary fast which he had undertaken to fit himself for the 
ceremony which he intended to perform on the concluding night of 


the fiesta. 


The Spanish padres, with far-seeing tolerance, had never attempted 


g 
arbitrary interference with the religious ceremonials of their native 


converts, but by degrees had identified these with the observances 


of the new religion. The date of the Indian festival became the dav 


of the patron saint. The gathering of the people from far and wide 
was now at the call of the priest. The worship of the olden davs had 


many things in common with the Christian religion of the Spaniards. 
th inculeated fasting, lonely vigils, the importance of visions, and 


4 y 
Te) 1 


belief in the invisible and the spiritual; and Ramon, in clinging to 
the teachings of his ancestors, did so quite unaware that the m 
thinking called him a pagan. His reverent mind accepted the new 


dispensation as a metamorphosed form of the old, to be made use of 


in the same spirit with which he ate the white-man’s fine wheaten 
flour, instead of pinole made of the seeds of wild plants and ground 


on the metate stone by Indian women. If he preferred to eat pinol 
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if he longed for and regretted the habits of the past, it was only be 
cause loyalty to a departed cause and a vanishing race was ingrained 
into the very fibres of his being. 

His conscience was well satified that all his life he had obeved the 
ceremonial laws made valid by vears of observance before tl 
ing of the white man; satisfied, too, that he could honestly receive the 
padre’s blessing as one who respected the holy mysteries of the 
church. 

The Indian ceremonial concourse of prehistoric times, and the 
Spanish religious fiesta of Mission days had become unfortunately 
superseded by the corrupted modern form of the Indian fiesta, which 
Was a composite of past idealism and modern degradation, the latter 
introduced by the lowest type of frontier civilization. 
isplaved their outfits, alluring to 


Mexican gamblers shamelessly displayed 


the Indians’ love of games of chance, but bewildering to minds that 
had to be taught the meaning of swindling and dishonesty 

Peddlers of ribbons and calico brought kegs of vile liquor con 
cealed beneath their bales, and sold it in open defiance of the law 
to men whose ancestors had known no intoxication except the sacred 
madness of the Datura drink. 

White spectators of a more inoffensive sort bribed the old Indian 
dancers to perform the sacred rites for their amusement—and this, 
in Ramon’'s eves, was the worst evil that the white man’s supremac\ 
had wrought. 

No one understood his feelings. He could not hope for co-opera 
tion or support. The gambling and drinking were hateful to him 
lt tortured him to see his people robbed, or changed into soulless 


forms to lie where they fell along the roadside, provoking the scorn 
of the race that had wronged them; but he had no power of preven 
tion or redress. 

To have survived the loyalty of his own people was the bitterest 
erief of all. He-could remember the days when hundreds of Indians 
came at his call; when fifty captains owed him allegiance; when 


ereat hechiceros worked his will, and the land as far as the eve could 


reach was his. He had not thought it possible to be fallen so low 
that the children born of a line of heroes should jeer at him. The, 
were ignorant of the names of their ancestors Thev had been 
taught to despise the past. He pitied without blaming them; for, 
in spite of the corroding grief always at work within him, he chet 

ished neither malice nor rancor. His was a noble nature, sweet and 
sane, full of high thoughts and generous aspirations: and his inborn 
dignity included that large meekness which cannot feel the personal 
hurt. It was in his representative character that he bore the con 


mon loss, suffering for those who only half realized their wrongs 
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So the old man remained in the center of the three-days festival, 
and yet kept himself apart in spirit from the animated throng, 
cheered only by Jose’s sympathetic presence. 

A village of ramadas, three- or four-roomed dwellings made of 
green boughs freshly cut, was built for the accommodation of the 
assembled people and their guests. In one belonging to a distant 
relative Ramon found shelter; and Jose with his family occupied the 
adjoining space. It was therefore possible for the boy to join in the 
merrymaking and mingle with his friends, and yet find time for 
much conversation with the old man. 


José understood distinctly the programme that was to be carried 


out, and did his best to further it by directing the attention of the 
people to the Indian dances to be performed on the last night of the 
fiesta, when some unusual exhibition of the power of the olden time 
was to be looked for. 

The idea was soon abroad that Ramon was no longer to oppose the 
exhibition of the ceremonial dances, but would himself assist in them ; 
and that José was to prove in some way the miraculous endowment 
with which he was credited by many, the power of the hechicero be- 
ing still recognized by the more credulous. 

The write people who were attracted by curiosity to the scene felt a 
lively interest in the prospect of witnessing the Indian dances. Lucia 
\llen had particular reason to anticipate the close of the ceremonies, 
for the welcome letter from Washington had been received in due 
time, and she was withholding it until she might present it with dra- 
matic effect at the appropriate moment. 

“Did you ever see anything so picturesque?” exclaimed Elmer 
Drew as he steod with Lucia under the shelter of green willow 
boughs. “This is the sort of thing I had in mind, Lucia, for our 
housekeeping. Nothing could be simpler, cheaper, or more delightful, 
than just such a little green nest. Why must we wait to be rich?” 

“The ramadas are lovely while they are fresh,” said Lucia. “But 
they grow brown and rusty. The leaves fall and the wind whistles 
through.” 

“You are the least sentimental of beings,” complained Elmer. “TI 
cannot make vou see things as I do.” 

“T could be happy in a ramada with you,” she answered, “but the 
wise elderly people warn us that the nest must be well built and 
furnished so that love may not too soon fly out of the window.” 

Elmer’s reply was all that she could desire; and, oblivious of all 
but the presence of one another, the two forgot that they were el- 
bowed and jostled in a busy crowd, until the preparations for the 
Indian dances attracted their attention together with that of all the 


rest. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A circular enclosure of brush had been made, and at one end a 
great fire was burning, constantly renewed by some small Indian 
boys who enjoyed the office of feeding the flames. 

The old Indians who were to be the principals in the coming cere- 
mony had retired, no one knew where; but, half an hour before, José 
had been secretly summoned to join the circle of aged men who 
awaited him in the blackest shade which could be found, in a rocky 
hollow to which the ground fell from the level meadow where the 
fiesta was being held. Hanging thickets concealed them from above, 
and a heap of boulders, flung together in some convulsion of nature, 
was crowned by a, gigantic live-oak tree whose branches, spreading 
in a circle, made a tent which the moonbeams could not penetrate. 

Ramon sat beneath the tree, and in front of him was placed the 
round stone bow! which the boy had first seen under such strange 
circumstances in its arrested march along the highway. It had lately 
been painted in bright colors, and was full of a liquid of uninviting 
appearance which José saw not for the first time; while around it 
were ranged many smaller stone bowls of similar shape and decora- 
tion, together with flat winnowing baskets and curiously shaped 
stones, the whole designed with ceremonial precision. 

“The old times are dead,” said Ramon, addressing José in a voice 
hoarse with emotion. “I cannot make the Datura dance as it should 
be made. I could not even sing the chant as I pounded the root just 
now, for fear the spying white people would be here with their 
picture machines. But in secrecy I prepared everything, and in se- 
crecy you must drink the Datura juice, my son, for only one of the 
initiated can be chief of the people. You will then be as dead for 
twenty-four hours or more, but before the intoxication of the drink 
begins I will show the fire-miracle and proclaim you to the tribe.” 

“My father,” said José, “I have already drunk the Datura juice, 
and I have seen and performed a fire-miracle.” And, to an awe-struck 
and wondering group, he related in detail the events of his spirit- 
world initiation, too real and vivid in his memory to be considered 
as simply the phantasms of a dream. 

“Why did vou not tell me this before?” inquired Ramon, reproach- 
fully. 

“It was so wonderful, so glorious a thing,” replied José. “So 
many thousand Indians were there, together with the greatest of the 
captains and the mightiest of the chiefs, and all was just as you would 
plan it if you could. But you cannot. The past is dead. And | 
thought it would make your he2rt sore to feel that it is now so dif- 
ferent from the old days.” 

“True,” replied Ramon. “And my heart is heavy to think that my 
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labor has been in vain, and that not I but another is your chief. But ‘ 
though I lose, you gain, my son. You are to be the greatest he- 
chicero in the world.” 

So the old man went apart from the rest, and emptied the Datura ‘ 
drink upon the ground, and the shade was too dense for anyone to 
note the tears that fell from his eyes. Then he returned all the sacred 
things to the deep hole among the rocks, where they had been buried 


he 


for safe keeping, and came back with forced cheerfulness to t 
group that awaited him. 

“We must go on with the rest of our work,” he said. “It must he 
that the power will be with us; and that one so set apart by the 
spirits of the mighty dead will be acknowledged even among the 
people of the new day. The members of the tribe are all eager to sce 
the promised marvel. I must not fail them or they will not believe 
me when I proclaim the future greatness of José.” 

So the little band climbed the hill, and the old men, reduced to a 
pitiful remnant by the deaths each year had numbered, began the 
dance. 

Ramon, seated in the place of honor by the fire, had on former 
occasions been well content with the ceremonies as performed on the 
anniversary of a death, or at times when the white man’s presence 
did not desecrate the event. He knew that only fragments of the 
appropriate ritual could be attempted; that nothing was ceremonially 
perfect ; but hampered as he was by changed conditions his conscience 
was Satisfied in doing what he could. 

Now he saw in fancy the dances of seventy years before, when 
many captains had brought the people of their pueblos at his sum- 
mons, and a dozen great hechiceros had stood about the fire with the 
power of their wonder-working sticks to reinforce the power of his 
sacred stone. Never before had he so clearly recognized the contrast 
between the past and present. Never had his heart been so desolate. 

The meaningless chatter and vacant laughter of the white specta- 
tors vexed his soul. One old white man, by way of amusing his as- 
sociates, joined in the circle and made a mock attempt to imitate the 
motions of the dancers. His hollow chest, mean figure, and useless, 
shrunken muscles were in pitiful contrast with the vigorous forms of 
the aged Indians, each one lean and agile as a grayhound ; though the 
shirts and trousers bestowed upon them as appurtenances of the 
white man’s civilization obscured the physical effect, and added an 
element of incongruity to the Indian dances. 

Feet were stamped, arms raised, fists clenched. The motions were 
monotonous, but changed from pose to pose like a dissolving picture, 
to be renewed with greater vigor, emphasis, even fury, as the songs 
waxed louder and the women’s chants gave shrill encouragement. 
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Then, suddenly as a stone falls, all was ended, to begin again with 
each succeeding song, 

The boys who tended the fire, urged by the admonitions of their 
elders, had built it ever higher and higher; and when the dance was 
over, Ramon approached it and placed in the midst of the flames a 
smooth piece of soapstone carved in curious shape, which he had 
removed from a string worn about his neck. 

Nothing happened. The fire still burned. In fact, a sudden gust 
of wind, arising at that moment, sent the flames swirling as if in 
mockery, more fiercely than before, 

If the white people who were spectators of the scene had had 
an inkling of its significance, the old chief as he turned would have 
faced a loudly jeering crowd; but the Indians, who were fully in- 
formed as to his purpose, made no such demonstration of their feel- 
ings. Ramon’s ears were quick enough to detect a scornful laugh 
here and there. He understood their voluble comments, and de- 
tected the meaning of each smiling glance. But the Mexican gam- 
blers, the wine-sellers, the country people who came in wagons and 
now prepared to depart, having satisfied their curiosity, considered 
that the Indian ceremony had reached its accustomed conclusion. 

José, more than any other, realized the torturing disappointment 
of the chief. He went to him and whispered eagerly, “Come with 
me, my father. Come to the ramada. I will show you the price of 
the land. All is not yet lost, let them laugh as they will. The power 
is not with us because they do not believe. Like white men, they 
care only for money. They will think you are great when you can 
show them that.” 

Ramon felt a joyous heart throb. It was not his fault that the 
power had failed him at the test. He hardly dared to credit the 
promise of future wealth; but unobserved he followed José into the 
hut of willow boughs which was the boy’s temporary home. 

It was deserted now, since everyone was abroad outside where a 
shrill fiddle struck up an invitation to the young girls and youths to 
try their steps in the white man’s waltzes upon a platform built for 
the occasion. 

José led Ramon to the furthest recesses of the dwelling, lifted the 
corner of a mattress which lay there, and drew forth a heavy sack 
which he opened by the light of a lantern set within the house. Care- 
fully depositing its contents upon the bed, he disclosed to the eyes 
of the old man a great heap of shining crystals of the most perfect 
form and color, each one reflecting the light with the brilliancy of 
acut gem. Some were large and some were small; some dark green 
like seaweed, others the brown of a deep mountain pool; some were 
delicate pencils shading from coral pink to pale green, the colors 
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blending almost imperceptibly ; and all were of a beautiful transpar- 
ency, like the atmosphere of a sunset without clouds. 

“It is tourmaline,” cried José. “I learned about it from a white 
man. What is here is worth hundreds of dollars, and it is all for 
you. I can bring you as much more when you choose, for I have a 
mine of my own which no one has ever found or claimed. You 
shall have plenty to eat, my father, and you can buy all the !and that 
was once your own, and the people shall live on it as they used to 
in the past.” 

Ramon had stood as if transfixed with surprise; but to José’s 
amazed chagrin, he showed neither joy nor satisfaction. His hands 
were raised as if invoking aid against a new calamity. 

“My son, my son,” he cried,’“this is the stone most sacred to 
Chung-itch-nish, him whom we celebrate in dance and song. No 
man in the old days could lay a hand upon it without suffering in- 
stantly some strange disease sent as punishment for his impiety. 
Only the chief of the tribe and the greatest hechiceros, of whom you 
are one, could handle it ; and with it they could work wonderful cures 
in cases of other diseases like the bites of rattlesnakes or sudden 
attacks of pain which were punishments, too, for sin, for the stone 
that could kill could also heal. The white man turns everything to 
money ; but we cannot sell a sacred thing.” 

Tears rose in the boy’s eyes. The happiness for which he had 
planned in nights of watching and hours of toil had failed him in a 
moment, and an unimagined disappointment left life empty. 

“You may keep a little of it to use for cures like that,” continued 
the old chief. “But for the rest, return it to its place before the sun 
rises. Cover it carefully that Chung-itch-nish may not know. Then 
all will be well.” 

The restrained anxiety of his tone assured José that Ramon was 
intensely in earnest in what he had said, and that no entreaty or re- 
monstrance, no suggestion of his own deep disappointment, could 
move him to reconsider his decision. 

He therefore replaced the crystals in the bag, maintaining a silence 
which was as eloquent as words to express his wounded feelings. 

Ramon watched him with eyes gloomy with grief. “Are you 
ready now for the last thing we had planned to do?” asked the old 
man. “We have failed in all but this. Will the people refuse to 
accept you as their chief?” 

“You may ask them, if you choose,” said the boy, trying to master 
himself out of consideration for the old man’s age and many sorrows, 
remembering, too, that he shared in this disappointment. “But I 
believe that it would be better to wait for another day. They are 
jeering now at the failure of the stone to put out the fire. I heard 
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them say that you are no longer chief; that no one will obey you, 


ta 
not even the old men; that it is a sign that the stories told in the past 
are lies, and the hechiceros cheats.” 

Ramon bowed his head as if before a storm. 

“But you, my son,” he asked. “You believe truly ?” 

“How can I help believing after all that I have seen and heard?” 
replied José. “But of what use is my belief when to you the precious 
tourmaline is of no present value, and to the people the sacred things 
are only lies. Either we must believe as the white men do, or the 
people must believe as we do. If this cannot be, then, as vou say, all 
comes to an end.” 
ds in his, and looked long and search- 





Ramon took the boy's ha 
ingly into his face as he had done at their first meeting. 

“And the power that shows itself in you, has it no purpose, no 
meaning?” he asked. “I cannot think so. There is still another way 
untried. In the old days no one thought of money. To seek as you 
have done for something that might be sold was unheard of. That 
is the white man’s way. We are of the ancient world. The hechi- 
ceros had great power of life, also of death. They could sing songs 
that could kill a man at a distance as tar as from here to Po-lah-lak ; 
and they could use their power to drive their enemies before them like 
frightened sheep. Do this one thing more for me, my son. Sleep 
this night again in the cave at Ma-lah-va. Seek counsel in your 
dreams. Then, when you awake, shoot forth, if you can, the invisi- 
ble power that will drive the white man from our country. Let it take 
the form of fire that shall destroy his houses; or sickness that shall 
strike him down; or a terror that shall make him flee. Whatever you 
may learn in your dreams, do that, and the old days shall return. The 
pee ple shall believe.” 

“We both have friends among the white people,” suggested Jose. 
“You like the white woman who is good to you and gives you food. 
I like Miss Allen and Mr. Drew.” 

“The power will not hurt the friends of the Indians,” said Ramon. 
“Try it, my son, for to what other purpose were you dedicated in the 


flames?” 


(To be continued) 
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TEACHER 
By LUCIA SHEPARDSON. 

EACHER sat in the deserted schoolroom. She was very, 
very tired and her heart ached for home. It was four 
o'clock of a day two weeks before Thanksgiving. Her 
dress was thin, her desk was piled high with flowers 
which the children had picked in their gardens that 








morning. The hills were vivid green, and the air was like New 
England May, yet just now she thought it would be worth all she 
possessed to feel the tingle of the frost, to skate over a sheet of 
glistening ice, and to see the snow covering the fields of her Massa- 
chusetts home. 

There was another burden on her mind that day besides heimweh 
—the burden of discouragement in her work. She recalled her 
uncle’s words, “I can obtain the position for you, but it will all de- 
pend on yourself, little girl, as to whether or not you keep it.” How 
many resolves she had made to not disappoint him. He and his 
wife were the only ones who understood her desire to be independent, 
and she had tried—oh, how faithfully she had tried—to sl--w the 
two good people who loved her, that their confidence ..0 not beer 
misplaced. 

But rumors had reached her that the supporters of the school did 
not consider her competent. She knew that her appearance counted 
against her. Teachers are not usually so youthful-looking as she— 
to tell the truth, she was but twenty, and looked less—but that was 
a state of things quite beyond her control. Anyhow, she thought to 
herself, if she continued much longer in her present state of mind 
she would soon be old-looking enough to satisfy the most severe of 
the critical trustees. 

The children adored her; but alas; it was this very adoration 
which was causing her undoing. Her cheeks were so pink, her eves 
were so brown, and they longed to touch her hair to see if it felt as 
soft as it looked. They also went home and reported faithfully all 
that their young instructor had said and done during the day. Teacher 
called a ranch, a farm; she called one’s dress, a frock; the creek, a 
brook; and she never could remember, without stopping to think, 
how much two-bits and four-bits are. She did the oddest things. 
She had hysterics one day when a little girl brought, for her inspec 
tion, a lizard which the boys had taught her to lasso with grass. 
Whenever visitors came to the school, Teacher's cheeks deepened 
from pink to rose-red, and her eves looked like stars—they were so 
bright. And sometimes she laughed right out loud. If ever a sens» 
of humor gets one into trouble, it is in an elementary schoolroom, 
but the children did not know this. They liked it and were sure that 
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she must have very funny and delightful thoughts, all to herself. 
And it was these reports that sometimes caused the parents to shake 
their heads doubtfully. 

So she sat in her schoolroom on this day of November—which 
was so unlike any November day she had known before— and 
harbored thoughts not good for the soul of anyone, for they warp 
one’s faculties and do all sorts of dreadful things. 

Just then the wheels of a buggy were heard. The hired man was 
coming for her. She jumped up, got her things, and shut care in the 
room she left. Hers was a buoyant nature, usually—only once in a 
while did ‘“‘the blues” assail her. As they drove home she took off 
her hat to let the warm air blow through her hair, and rested her 
eyes on the mountain which stood at the head of the valley. During 
the first hot days of summer it had seemed to the girl that she couid 
never, never become used to the brown of the land, the dust of the 
roads, the long rainless days, but when she turned her eyes toward 
this presence with its eternal calm and cool, deep greens, comfort 
would come to her heart. Beautiful it was at all times, yet only at 
the setting of the sun did its full glory come upon it. Then, over 
and around the mountain a radiant rose-pink would fall, shading 
off in exquisite delicacy to the blue of the surrounding hills, and 
lingering there for half an hour. The rare and precious gift—the 
this marvelous light is like nothing else 





glamor of the Italian haze 
in all the world. Its home is in Italy, and nowhere else is it found 
save in California. As to the reason for this miracle not the wisest 
scientist of all the tribe of scholars can give us an explanation. 
Teacher had always been of the impression that the haze of Italy 
was a figment of poetic fancy until she had seen for herself, and 
now she thought it worth journeying half way around the world to 
see 

But the West is a land of sudden changes, and one morning, 
toward the last of that same week, a few clouds drifted in the skv 
and the air became very warm and sultry. 

“Earthquake weather,’ announced the hired man, as they drove 
to school. 

“Oh, do you think there will be one?” asked Teacher. ‘That 
would be dreadful. I have never seen an earthquake.” 

“You don’t see ’em. You feel ‘em. They just shake things up 
some, that’s all. Anyhow, I don’t expect we'll have one today.” 

“I knew, of course, you couldn’t see them. I meant to say feel,” 
rejoined Teacher with dignity. She was aware that her seeming 
ignorance concerning nature was vastly entertaining to the hired 
man. “And I don’t think I would be a bit afraid,” she added. 

“No, I s’pose not,’ was the answer. 
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School progressed listlessly that morning, for Teacher found it 
as hard to follow the children as they did to recite. Towards noon 
she glanced out of the open door, and noticed that heavy black clouds 
were settling down over the mountain, while lowering banks of dark 
grey were coming up over the hills along the sides of the valley. 
Not a leaf was stirring on the trees by the windows. 

“Could these be signs of an earthquake?” she wondered. She was 
unused to the moods of the weather out here, and did not know what 
to expect. Before long the sky became overcast. 

The “B class” was struggling with the improprieties of improper 
fractions and having a bad quarter of an hour, even as do the hero- 
ines of French novels. An unwilling mathematician was at the black- 
board, trying to reduce seven-thirds to its normal condition, with 
the combined help of Teacher and the class. Order was being grad- 
ually evolved out of chaos and seven-thirds was getting beautifully 
reduced, to the satisfaction of all—even the victim at the board—when 
suddenly a terrific clap of thunder interrupted the proceedings. It 
was followed in a few seconds by a flash of lightning. With one 
accord the children dropped their work, some started to leave their 
seats, some began to cry. Thunder is an extremely rare occurrence 
in that country, and was the most terrifying thing imaginable to the 
children. Another clap came in a few minutes, followed by light- 
ning, and the school would have lost all self-control but for Teacher, 
who now stod before them, severe-looking. 

“Keep your seats. I am ashamed of you. Stop crying, Florenc2 
—there is nothing to be afraid of. Thé lightning cannot possibly 
hurt you.” Abashed, then, at their fears, they sat quietly in their 
places, although they could not fix their attention on their books, 
and improper fractions baffled them quite. As for Teacher, she 
no longer felt nervous. She knew now that it was no earthquake, 
but a thunder-storm that had been brewing, and compared with the 
storms to which she was accustomed, this was a very mild spec: 
men. Soon it began to rain, and how it did come down! Doors and 
windows were hurriedly closed and fastened. The air was white 
with the downpour, and the noise made by it was so great that 
classes had to be stopped, and school was let out fifteen minutes 
earlier for noon. Up at the head of the valley it looked as if the 
elements had quite escaped Nature’s control. The mountain could 
not be seen at all, for dark clouds wreathed and swirled about it in 
fantastic forms, while lightning plaved among the misty wreaths, 
and the rain came down in solid sheets 

The children spent the lunch-hour in wandering about the room, 
or watching the storm from the windows. Just before one o'clock 


one of the pupils saw a sinuous yellow line along the row of willows 
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near the creek. “The creek’s rising,” he cried. \ll rushed to the 
windows, and surely enough, the turbid water could plainly be seen 
whirling rapidly along. But what could it mean? Usually it took 
days and days of rain to cause a rising of the water; yet now, with- 
in two hours, the water was plainly becoming higher every minute 

Finally one of the older boys solved the question. “I know what 
it is. It’s a cloud-burst up on the mountain.” And he was right— 
the old inhabitants still speak of it as the “Big Cloudburst.” Teacher 
did not understand quite what a “cloud-burst” was, but she felt a 
bit anxious as she watched the creek rising. 

School was called to order and for half an hour lessons went on, 
Teacher keeping her eye on the line of willows. Once, for twenty 
munutes she was kept busy on the other side of the room and could 
not watch. When she returned she was startled beyond words, for 
in that short time the vellow streak had grown to twice its size. 

For perhaps twenty seconds she debated as to what to do. If the 
children stayed there much longer, they would have to remain over 
night, for at the present rate of rising the water would soon be high 
above the bridge. There would be nothing for the children to eat, 
no place for them to sleep. They would probably be ill as a result 
of such an experience; and then was to be considered besides, the 
anxiety caused to their parents. 

On the other hand, perhaps her fears were groundless, and sh: 
would only needlessly frighten the children. She would wait a few 
minutes more. She did wait, and at the end of that time she was 
convinced that the danger was real. It was a study-period, and the 
school had settled down to work. There was a great turning of 
pages, scratching of slate pencils and consulting of the dictionary, 
as the small students improved their intellects. The workings of 
the dictionary had just been mastered by the “D class,” and it was 
by far the most popular article of furniture in the room. One child 
after another strutted over to it, with all the importance of a mis- 
sion in life, and rustled the big pages. The quiet scene was sud- 
denly interrupted by Teacher, who stood by her desk very straight, 
with a bright spot of color on either cheek. 

“Put away your books, quickly but quietly. The creek is rising 
so fast that I think we had better go home. There is no danger, bui 
[ want you to hurry, before it rains again, so we can all reach home 
without getting wet. Put on your things, and do not waste any 
time.” 

The children rose wonderingly but joyfully to do her bidding. 
School out at a quarter of two. How lovely! And Teacher to walk 
home with them! It would be a sort of picnic. They crammed their 
books into their desks, hoping it would not be noticed if they were 
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not neatly arranged. They could have done far naughtier things 
unperceived, had they only known it; for there was but one thought 
in the mind of the girl in whose care they were, and that was, to get 
them safely home. There were grave doubts in her mind as she 
wondered what that dreadful little brook would do. It was such 
an abnormal sort of thing, with its sudden rises and cloud-bursts. 
It would be useless to expect help from any of the farmers there- 
about, for most of them lived out of sight of the creek, and would 
not dream of a flood at such short notice. 

Soon they were ready to depart. As they went down the school- 
house steps and came in sight of the whole sweep of the stream, the 
children grew suddenly grave. The water was then not ten feet 
from the bridge. 

“We can’t get across,” said one of them, and the others al 


l joined 
in, frightened at the prospect before them. 

“Yes, we can. We've got lots of time. Don’t you want to run 
with me? Then we can stand on the other side and watch it.” 

Thus cheering and encouraging them, she started bravely out. 
There were fourteen children who had to cross that bridge to get 
home. By running she thought they could reach it in fifteen minutes, 
Waters can rise high in fifteen minutes when their fountain-head is 
a cloud-burst, and she could see the stream creeping rapidly up- 
ward. Eight feet of space remained between the thin boards of the 
bridge and the rushing torrent, when they came to the banks. The 
children were terrified beyond measure and screamed and drew back 
when Teacher tried to start them across. All her persuasions an:| 
coaxings failed. Possessed by blind fear, they absolutely refused to 
move. As for her, she had no time to be afraid. For one second 
she gazed at the rushing tide of the river which had sprung from a 
little harmless stream, then an inspiration seized her. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do. You stay here with the rest of them, 
Ruth, and I'll take two across at a time. You won't be afraid then, 
will you, dears? I won't let you fall in, and the water can’t reach 
you.” 

Ruth was the oldest of the pupils, and she was but twelve. How- 
ever, she agreed to stay with the younger ones until Teacher could 
pilot them over by twos. It comforted them, somehow, to hold 
Teacher’s hand while going over. 

She took the two littlest ones first, and started. Their short legs 
could not travel very rapidly—the unevenness of the boards tripped 
them—the bridge was a long one. It seemed to the girl that she 
would never reach the other side. To keep them from peering be- 
tween the cracks at the angry water below, she bade them look at the 
funny shapes the clouds had formed. There was one which looked 
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like a house, she was sure; another was just like a big castle. Thus 
they gradually got over, and the waiting ones on the farther bank, 
seeing the two youngest laughing happily, felt reassured. Teacher 
hastily kissed them, bade them stay just where she left them on the 
high bank, and turned to get the rest. She fairly flew across that 
shaking bridge. Two more children were brought safely over, albeit 
somewhat more rapidly than they were used to running, even in their 
wildest game of tag. Thus she got ten safely across, ever flying 
faster on her return trips. The children were quiet now, calmed by 
the thought that Teacher was taking care of them and would let 
nothing harm them. Those who were already over and those who 
were left behind stood perfectly still on the bank, watching each 
couple as they went over. After the fifth trip the girl did not dare to 
look at the water. She felt, rather than saw, that it was very, very 
near to her hurrying feet. In spite of all her haste, the five passages 
had taken time, and the mountain was still sending down a vast 
volume of water. The fact that the foundations of the bridge were 
very old, added to her trepidation. 

The sixth pair were safely over, and Teacher turned back for the 
last time. Her head throbbed, her feet felt like lead. So exhausted 
was she that she felt as if she could never reach the other side. The 
bridge was shaking ominously, and just as she reached the bank 
where the last two children stood, the yellow water began to seep 
up through the knot-holes and cracks of the boards. For two sec- 
onds she stood still, trying to regain her breath. Then, taking each 
little girl by the hand, she started out. “The water is pretty high,” 
she said, “but we have time to get over. We must not let it see that 
we are afraid. We must be brave. Perhaps if you shut your eyes 
you won't mind it so much. I won't let anything happen to you.” 

So they went along; her two charges walking with closed eyes 
that they might not see through the knot-holes and cracks, and she 
praying that her strength would last long enough. About the middle 
of the bridge one of the children asked, still with closed eyes, “What 
makes it so wet, Teacher?” 

“It’s been raining so hard, dear, that the water is standing on the 
boards. We won't mind getting our feet wet, will we Don’t open 
your eyes, it might make you dizzy to see the water.” 

They obediently walked on, still blindly. Never in her whole life 
did Teacher forget that last trip. The water had risen to the level 
of the bridge, was even now beginning to pour over it. Slowly, 
slowly they progressed, higher and higher rose the water. At length, 
after what seemed years, she felt her feet reach ground. The last 
board had been crossed. 

Regardless of mud and wet, she threw herself on the drenched 
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earth for a few minutes, the children crowding eagerly around her, 
conscious of the service she had rendered them, and anxious t 
show their appreciation. But the knowledge that all were safe was 
all the comfort the faithful little Teacher needed. 

They had not gone far on the way home when they met a farmer 
driving furiously to the schoolhouse. He had heard of the sudden 
rising of the creek and had lost no time in starting out to get his 
three children. He did not say much as Teacher told her story, but 
while they were talking, there came a crash, and the bridge went 
down. Then he looked at Teacher and tried to tell her what was 
in his thoughts, but, for some reason, he could not talk very well. 
He offered to take Teacher home, but she refused, saying she wanted 
to see the rest of her charges safely sheltered before she left them, 
so he took his own and three other children with him. Soon they met 
another farmer, who, likewise, could not say much when he under- 
stood how it was that his little boy was on the way home instead of 
at the schoolhouse. He also took other children with him, and as 
she had not much farther to go with her remaining charges, she 
would soon be home. Matters were becoming rather hazy in her 
mind. In fact, nothing had been quite clear after the last trip across 
the bridge. When she met her uncle coming for her, with his horse 
all afoam, she decided that she could let go, and she did. She did 
not faint or lose consciousness. She just stopped thinking. There 


was a dim recollection of driving home with the remaining children, 
of leaning rather heavily against her uncle as they turned towards 
his ranch, of turning for a last look at the mountain, which had 
caused all this trouble, and which looked so forbiddingly down at her. 
Then she drank something hot, and after that she went to sleep. 

It was evening of the next day when she wakened. Having a 
iaturally strong constitution which had in nowise been weakened 
by the tennis and golf of her college days, she awoke with no trace 
of the experience of the previous day. She felt very lazy, however. 
and lay looking out of the window. The storm was past and the 
mountain stood fair and beautiful in the halo of the ruddy haze. She 
feasted her eyes on the picture of it, and felt suddenly very content 


with life. 


Then her uncle came in, and when he found she could talk, he said 


many things to her which made her feel embarrassed. It seemed that 
she was quite the heroine of the county; and not being used to th: 
role, it made her most uncomfortable. 

“Anyhow,” he said, in spite of her efforts to make him stop, “I 
guess you can keep that school just as long as you want it; in fact, 
] think you would have a hard time to resign. By the way, to change 
the subject, Thanksgiving comes next week. I think we will have a 
pleasant day, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I am sure it will be a nice Thanksgiving,” agreed Teacher. 
And she turned to the mountain for a good-night look. 

Berkeley, Cal 
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“MISS SMITH OF THE EAGLE” 

By SARA DEAN. 
AISS PENELOPE ADBURY always declared the re- 
sponsibility lay with the California sunshine rioting 


like champagne through her unaccustomed Boston 








veins. If this were refuted she would illogically lapse 
into a feminine protest: “What else was it then? It 
must have been something, and imagine my doing such a thing at 
home!” Then she would open wide her brown eyes in horror, and 
shudder delicately. 

Miss Adbury was a young lady of fads. This tendency developed 
early, when she began collecting masculine hearts, and, after a care- 
ful analysis, dismissing them, one by one, with polite but unargu- 
able reasons—for Miss Adbury’s reasons, Bostonese though they 
vere, were usually unarguable. Next she took to sociology, and 
pursued it with enthusiasm in a New York settlement. From this 
she lapsed to theosophy, but soon permitted herself to be drawn 
back into the fold of the church, partly because she could not be 
satisfied with cold abstractions, and partly because she adored the 
Burne-Jones windows in the chancel. She always declared beauty 
made her religious. 

When she was called upon to accompany her widowed aunt to 
California for a semi-tropic winter, she found herself torn from a 
reverent study of architecture, ancient and modern. She went with 


respectful sweetness, however, telling herself there must be some 





libraries there—of an inferior grade, of course—which would help 
to offset the lack of culture. 

“For a time I will dedicate myself to nature,” she thought, glanc- 
ing from the window of the Pullman can in which she sat, and sup- 
pressing a shudder at the endless stretch of dreary sun-baked deso- 
lation through which the train was passing. 

In Southern California, she wandered through miles of orange 
groves, plucking the golden fruit still warm from the sun’s rays. At 
Coronado, she took a Hellenic delight in the shining, white stretch of 
the beach, the wonderful, blue-green blend of the surf, and distant, 
hazy Point Loma stretching out a welcoming arm to the glad, in- 
coming ocean. 

While everything was so opposed to her previous conceptions, she 
welcomed the dawning of a new enthusiasm with exaggerated joy. 
She became absorbed in the study of early Spanish architecture, and 
soon knew by heart the romantic history of each Mission—with its 
hallowing of religious enthusiasm, and heroic struggles with its In- 


dian foes—and would raise deprecating eyebrows at any solecism 
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in the modern architects’ attempts to reproduce the early Spanish 
style. 

When her aunt’s iron-bound itinerary took them to San Francisco, 
she refused all invitations except a few from intimate family or 
college friends. Her aunt was a semi-invalid, she pleaded, with an 
inward groan at the mere thought of a series of calls, teas, lunch- 
eons and receptions thrust upon them in this Western city. 

“It’s bad enough at home,” she sighed. 

Later on, however, she feared this almost entire cutting-off of 
the social element in their Western sojourn, had deprived her of a 
pleasure for which her heart yearned. She had been collecting 
photographs to illustrate a lecture for her Girls’ Club at home. It 
was complete now, except that she had no picture of a patio—the 
court of a Spanish house. This patio seemed to have died out en- 
tirely from the modern Spanish-California scheme. 

One day she discovered her mistake. It was during one of her 
brisk morning walks, when she was enjoying the warm, winter 
sunshine. The bay lay shining on her left, its islands standing out 
grim but inef- 





with crystalline clearness, and Fort Point frowning 
fective guardian of the Golden Gate. In the distance before her 
rolled the sand-dunes, their shining grey-yellows accented by an 
occasional clump of Bermuda grass, or purple or yellow lupin. To- 
wards these dunes San Francisco’s luxurious homes straggled off, 
then stopped altogether, as if, perforce, they were halted by the 
heavy, yielding sand. 

Upon one of these houses, surrounded by spacious lawns, Miss 
Adbury’s eyes fell with a start of delight. Here was early Spanish 
indeed! There was the usual yellow, sand finish, the brown beam- 
ends projecting from the plastering; but her practiced eve perceived 
something more—the peculiar low, broad formation. 

A grey-haired gardener was working beside a flowering acacia 
tree. She eagerly accosted him. 

“What a beautiful house!” 

The man looked up and leaned on his spade. 

“Yes, Miss,” he answered. “Most tourists thinks so.” 

Tourist, indeed! The very name suggested peanuts and ple- 
beianism! She had an instant’s vision of her much-betagged trunk 
at home, and wondered if she presented a similar appearance to the 
inward eyes of observing Californians. But her interest smothered 
her momentary annoyance. 

“Has it,” she queried, breathlessly, “has it a patio?” 

“Huh?” said the man, staring stupidly. 

“Has it an inner court—a space within with flowers, and a foun- 


tain?” 
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“That it have, Miss,” cried the man, catching her enthusiasm, 
“and heliotrope ten feet high, and geranium to the second gallery.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear, and I can’t see it!” cried Penelope. If only 
she had accepted some of those invitations, how easily it might have 
been managed. 

That there were wheels within wheels in the social circles of this 
far-off city did not occur to Miss Adbury of the Boston Tea-Party, 
whose family numbered many martyrs to a glorious cause. That 
this fog-steeped San Francisco should pen itself off into the narrow- 
nesses of self-sufficient society egotism never entered her mind. 

For days afterwards her walks led her irresistibly past that house. 
She hovered about it like a Peri without the gates of Paradise. One 
day she passed it on her way home from luncheon with a college 
friend. There were a number of carriages before the door, and as 
she paused in the shadow of a palm, a group of smartly dressed 
women passed up the graveled path to the house. She caught a 
g‘impse of the immaculate Japanese butler, as the door was opened 
to admit them. Later they were followed by several men in the 
s;.ick-and-spanness of afternoon calling costume. 

“There they go,” thought Penelope wistfully, “and they don’t 
know a patio from a loggia.” 

It was at this instant that her madness descended upon her. A 
wild plan flashed into her mind—a plan so distinctly un-Bostonian 
that it is not to be wondered at that she declared it utterly Cali- 
furnian, and unallied to her previous existence. 

Evidently a tea was in progress within those yellow, sanded walls 
that held the patio—the coveted and romantic patio. How easily 
she might enter, lose herself in the crowd—even as she waited one 
group of people after another had vanished within the house—get 
a snap-shot of the patio and leave unnoticed. She had her camera 
with her—a sort of thumb-nail sketch of a camera, carried apolo- 
getically in an etherialized steel-beaded edition of the inevitable 
Boston bag. Standing secure in the freedom of the street the whole 
plan seemed absurdly simple. 

Pefore her resolve had time to cool she had walked up the invit- 
ing flower-bordered path to the house, and was waiting before the 
door. In the instant’s pause she noted the tiny iron-barred windows 
.n each side of it, relics of the day when the vigilant warden in- 
spected visitors from within before admitting them. 

Her heart had hardly time to quicken its beating before the door 
swung open. A breath of warm air floated out to her, laden with 
tie fragrance of many flowers. An instant later she stood within 
the hall. It was strewn with rare Persian rugs, and was a veritable 
bower with airy tangles of fruit-blooms, and soft flushes of early 
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hawthorne. From behind a screen of palms the sound of stringed 
‘nstruments thrilled softly. A staircase of rich time-dyed oak wound 
up to the second floor. Beyond, between marble pillars, she caught 
a glimpse of the patio. 

Miss Adbury reared her dainty head, and, with the soft tread and 
easy swing of one to whom such scenes are a life-long habit, turned 
teward the inner court. She was about to pass a man who stood 
sentinel-like at the foot of the stairs, when he spoke: 

“If you wish to remove your wraps, madam,” he said, “upstairs, 
first door to the left.” 

Penelope looked up at him, annoyed. He had a hard, lined face, 
and he was gazing at her scrutinizingly. If Miss Adbury had ever 
permitted herself to dislike servants, she would have called the sud- 
den, disturbed rippling which breathed across her heart, a distinct 
aversion. 

“IT do not wish to remove my wraps,” she said, icily. 

“The drawing-rooms are on the right,” he answered immovably. 

No choice was left her. She found herself treading mechanically 
up the stairs, intent on the “first door to the left.” If she had not 
been a young lady of elaborated self-deceptions, she would have ad- 
mitted, as she entered the luxurious room and saw the array of fem- 
inine wraps on the bed, that she was sorry she had come. It was 
now clearly revealed to her that the photograph was out of the 
question ; but she would not acknowledge defeat. It was not a rout, 
but a well-ordered retreat. 

“T’ll just pin a fold of lace into place, tie a stray shoestring, kill 
a few moments that way, and leave,” she resolved. 

In the room were several girls of the fresh-skinned luxurious Cali- 
fornia type, moving with the suppleness and freedom born of an all- 
the-year-round existence in the open air, and a life-time of climbing 
the city’s steep hills. She noticed, as usual, their full, deep voices. 

One girl, tall, and with plentiful bronze hair, was standing before 
a cheval-glass, powdering her nose absent-mindedly. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed the girl, “I feel so blue!” 

“Blue!” cried a blonde standing near. ‘You oughtn't to feel blue 
when Carry is so happy.” 

“But she’s going so far away,” said she of the bronzed tresses.” 

‘Boston isn’t far nowadays,” protested the blonde. “You can just 
run across in no time.” 

“Four days,” said the first, discontentedly. ‘And. what is a little 
visit once in a year or two when we've had her in the next block? 
Why didn’t she fall in love with one of our Californians, instead of a 
horrid Boston man who talks through his nose?” 

Miss Adbury with difficulty repressed an indignant start. 
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“We ought to be flattered that he chose her instead of a Bostoa 
girl with culchaw,” said the blonde, with a laugh at her own mock- 
ing pronunciation. 

“Flattered, indeed! He's lucky to get Carry instead of one of 
those Boston girls. Horrid little yellow things who live on beans, 
and lobsters, and codfish. No wonder they have no complexions!” 

Miss Adbury flushed up under her delicate skin, and as she made 
an involuntary movement the girls turned and looked at her. Biank 
dismay grew in their faces. 

“Eastern!” whispered one. 

“Boston!” breathed the other. 

There was an awkward pause as they hovered near. A desire to 
make amends was evident in their troubled faces. Then the bronze- 
haired girl drew near impulsively, and laid a white-gloved hand on 
Penelope's shoulder. 

“IT am so sorry,” she said leaning toward her, with an entrancing 
little struggling smile. It was just pure jealousy made me say those 
horrid things. Why, I knew numbers of Boston girls at Smith, who 
couldn't endure codfish, and who were just as pretty as—” 

Her delicacy halted before the broad compliment. The three girls 
looked at one another, the glimmer of a smile grew, and they burst 
into hearty simultaneous laughter. Then the blonde spoke with a 
refreshing sense of good-fellowship established, which always fol- 
lows after laughter frankly shared: 

“Shan’t we go down together 

The awkwardness of her situation recurred to Penelope with em- 
barrassing sharpness. 

“No-o, thank you,” she stammered, “my foot hurts. It think I'll 
wait awhile.”’ 

“That's too bad,” cried the bronze-haired girl sympathetically, 
“but won't vou be late? We want to see them come down, you 
know.” 

“See them come down! See them come down!” The words 
echoed dazedly through Penelope’s mind. Could it be that she was 
at a wedding, an unbidden guest at this most sacred of occasions? 
She recalled the girls’ previous conversation and wondered at her 
own stupidity at not understanding sooner. An intruder at a wed- 
ding! How inexpressibly indelicate! She forgot Boston, she for- 
got everything but the nightmare discomfort of the situation. Oh, 
if the roof would only descend upon her, or the floor swallow her up! 

“You had better go down,” she gasped distractedly. “I'll come 
later.” 

The girls left her, wondering. She sat a crushed little heap of 


misery, too dispirited to plan a retreat. 
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“Can I do anything for you, Miss,” asked the becapped maid. 

Penelope felt like a baited bear. She flashed an exasperated glance 
at her. 

“Nothing,” she snapped, and the maid retreated precipitately. 

Penelope sank back humiliated. 

“And I thought my manners fate-proof,” she wearily sighed. 

At length the spur of necessity pricked her into action. She arose 
and took her way down the stairs with deliberate dignity. Step by 
step she advanced, her eyes roving furtively in search of the offi- 
cious menial at their foot. There he stood, his eyes upcast, watch- 
ing her. What right had he to scrutinize her thus? For the first 
time in her life, her indignation was not infused with the effervescent 
up-bubble of conscious virtue. Every muscle in her body became 
rigid with intense self-consciousness. 

“T’ll just tell him I’ve forgotten something if he dares to speak,” 
she thought, and at the foot of the staircase she turned toward the 
front door. She was within a yard of him. In her vividly impres- 
sionable condition he seemed to radiate antagonism. Oh, dire con- 
spiracy of fate! An elderly woman left the drawing-room, and ad- 
vanced toward her hurriedly. She was evidently a member of the 
family. The combination of forces was too much for Penelope's 
presence of mind. She turned sharply about, and entered the draw- 
ing-room in utter desolation of spirit. No strayed lamb in a moun- 
tain fastness felt more bewildered, friendless and lost. 

She endeavored to obscure herself in inconspicuous corners, but 
wherever she went she felt as if surrounded by deserts of space, 
and that she was a solitary accent on the desolation. She fancied 
suspicion in every friendly glance. The sense of many personalities 
oppressed her. The odor of heliotrope, floating in from the patio, 
turned her faint with its sweetness, and she knew she could never 
encounter that fragrance again without its awakening an echo of her 
present sense of haunted discomfort. She sought a corner between 
a tall cabinet and a gigantic Japanese vase, and felt herself hemmed 
in and at bay. She involuntarily lowered her little head, and glow- 
ered gloomily at the waiting guests about her. 

“T hate everybody,” she thought with a catch of her breath. 

Suddenly the musicians struck up the Lohengrin wedding march, 
and the waiting groups dissolved to move toward the front drawing- 
room. The bridal party was coming! Penelope lingered in her 
corner. 

“T needn't be a witness, if I am an intruder,” she reflected, miser- 
ably. 

She thought she had never heard so long a marriage service. The 
minister's voice seemed to rumble on interminably. Then the re- 
plies came, the bride’s faint and tremulous, the groom’s firm and as- 
sured. Penelope started involuntarily. To the sound of his voice a 
string of memory faintly vibrated. With its tones came a dim, sub- 
jective impression of booming surf, and seabird’s cries. That was all. 
The threads of associations became hopelessly entangled and she 
could follow them no further. 

London, England. 

(To be continued) 
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‘* And since, I never dare to write as funny as I can.’’ 


Nor I didn’t, even then. It was a short, tired, inadequate para- 
graph, after a night with “tuthak”—which also has apparently learned 
not to be as funny as it might. And behold how great a matter a 
small fire kindleth. For the most untied critic, and one of the least- 
cricketed authors, in all America, befalls my diminished head like 
a bolt out of a clear sky—or a Brand(-)er from the burning. 

DEFORMED SPELLING. 
AN OPEN LETTER. 
Dear Lummis: 

No doubt it is foolhardy for anyone not connected with the show 
to risk himself inside the Lion’s Den;—but you and I have been 
good friends for now a score of years and more, and I do not 
believe that the King of Beasts will bite off my head merely because 
we disagree about Deformed Spelling. At all events, I am just 
venturesome enough to come close to the cage and stir the animal 
up. 

You seem to think that you spell “like civilized people” and that I 
spell “like savages with a sign-language.” But I had always sup- 
posed that the distinguishing mark of civilization was the willing- 
ness to go forward. Civilized people are not back-numbers, and 
savages are. Savages have the conceit of immense ignorance and 
civilized people are always willing to learn. In fact, the more civ- 
ilized they are, the more they recognize that stagnation means death. 
They know that the spelling of English today is absurd, but they 
know also that it is a little less absurd than it was yesterday. They 
hope to follow in the footsteps of their fathers and to hand it down 
to their children a little less absurd than they received it. They know 
that their fathers spelt phantasie and phaenomenon and engulphed 
and waggon and gaol and governour. They see that all these spell- 
ings have been simplified, and they wish to carry on this rational 
process of simplification, not violently but steadily. They hope to 
see in time an equally general acceptance of program and esthetic 
and tho and catalog and fantom and thoro, They want the peoples 
who speak English to appear at least as civilized as the people who 
speak Spanish and Italian, French and German, for they are aware 
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that simplification has done its work or is now doing its work, to 
make every one of those languages a more efficient means of com- 
munication. 

There is nothing radical in the proposals of the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board, nothing anarchistic. Their proposals were made by men 
who have acquired some skill in the use of the language and who 
have some knowledge of its history. You write as tho you did not 
know that the Simplified Spelling Board numbered among its mem- 
bers the editors of Webster's dictionary, of the Century and of the 
Standard dictionaries here in the United States, as well as the ed- 
itors of the Oxford dictionary, the Etymological and the English 
Dialect dictionaries in Great Britain. It has also in its membershiy 
professors of English of Oxford and Cambridge, as well as of Yale 
and Columbia, Johns Hopkins and Stanford. The recommendations 
made by the Simplified Spelling Board have been approved by the 
Modern Language Association. And your comment is that “igno- 
rance will never die.” If these men do not know about the history 
of the English language and if they do not understand the laws that 
govern its growth, who does? You, and the rest of those who have 
refrained from devoting themselves to the study of the language ? 

Nor are the supporters of simplified spelling only college pro- 
fessors and students of linguistics and literature. President Roose- 
velt is a member of the Simplified Spelling Board; and its simpler 
spellings are used in all the correspondence of the White House. 
The British Ambassador and the United States Commissions of 
Education are in hearty sympathy. So are the editors of the Cen- 
tury and of the Jndependent. So is the President of Leland Stan- 
ford. So are Colonel Higginson and Mark Twain. And yet you 
assert that those who favor simplified spelling ‘“‘are about all of them 
good people—all of them educated a little beyond their intellect.” 
When you wrote that, were you thinking of Mr. Roosevelt? or of 
Dr. Jordan? or of Col. Higginson? or of Mr. Gilder? or of Mark 
Twain? or of me? Of course, I am willing enough that you 
should have been thinking of me—for a friend ought never to 
object to plain speech. But isn’t it a little hard on the others? 

You say that “they are not enough educated to understand the 
heredity of language” and that “there is something about them which 
an observer can generally relate to their attitude as to spelling.” And 
when I read that I could not help regretting that so savage a state- 
ment had not been exprest in the sign language. I was pained to 
read it in the spelling of civilized people. And in spite of my pain 
I could not help wondering what the something was about Mr. 
Roosevelt or Dr. Jordan—or even about me—which had justified 
the observation. No doubt, you are right; no doubt, there is some- 
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thing about us which is peculiar, which sets us apart from other men, 
and which you can detect at once, even tho you are “not much of a 
mind-reader.” | confess | greatly wonder what it can be. I con- 
fess also to a profound satisfaction that you “are not much of a 
mind-reader”—for, if you had been, what might you not have found 
out about us? 

The fact is that we agree in disliking Deformed Spelling—only 
we disagree as to the kind of spelling which is really deformed. | 
see deformation in any orthography which misrepresents both the 
pronunciation and the derivation of a word. That is to say, I hold 
up to scorn as specimens of Deformed Spelling comptroller and 
rhyme and neighbour and sovereign and aghast. You think that 
three hundred words. Now, altho that list has in itself no signifi- 
cance and altho it does no more than point out the path of progress, 
I cannot hope to convert you to my opinion. And, of course, I know 
that you can have no hope of converting me. But you and I are not 
alone in the world. We are not even the only readers of Out West. 
And I feel sure that some of the others who find pleasure and profit 
in your pages may be glad to be told where they can get full in- 
formation about the spelling of the civilized people who constitute 
the Simplified Spelling Board. For the benefit of these readers 
therefore, | ask permission to say that anyone addressing a postal- 
card of inquiry to the Simplified Spelling Board, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, will be supplied at once with our lists and our 
circulars. I do not dare to expect that any of our documents will 
get inside the Lion’s Den—for I dread the mighty roar that would 
certainly follow. BRANDER MATTHEWSs. 


Columbia University, August, 1907. 


DEFORMED SPELLING. ALSO OPEN. 

Now, God forbid—indeed He has forbidden—that the Lion should 
bite off the head of Brander Matthews, for any reason or unreason 
under the sun. The common sense which He gave all His common 
beasts, and which teaches them (without Health Congresses or 
Mothers’ Clubs) what is good for their tummies, would be enough— 
even without our civilized repugnance to eating those we love. A 
wild horse doesn’t eat loco weed; it is only after he learns a rope, 
and the involuntary bad associations at the other end of it, that 
he bites into herbage that won't fit his internal economy. 

If our digestion were to the head, the Lion doesn’t know of any 
head he would sooner swallow. Or if he could fully believe the 
gospel of his aboriginal friends who take scalps and heads in full 
confidence that the taker acquires the content into his own skull. 

But as a matter of fact, it doesn’t seem to the Lion that it is 
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Mr. Matthews’s head which is to share the fate of Van Amburgh. 
It is rather his ear that is to be mildly nibbled—if a lion may be 
allowed such frivolous use of long teeth. It is not the mind of this 
fine American and scholar that is at issue, but the one absence of it. 
And the Lion is frank to confess that the only good arguments 
he has ever heard in favor of Deformed Spelling are not historical, 
nor etymological, nor rhetorical, nor sane. They are simply that 
several men like Brander Matthews, Theodore Roosevelt and a few 
others have Listened. I also know some good people who are 
Christian Scientists. 

For a Mild Easterner, Mr. Matthews uses the argumentum ad 
hominem with an expertness which would win him distinction and 
the cash-box behind a Colt’s .44 on any lonely stage-line in the West. 
For myself, “the language I use on occasion, is frequent, and pain- 
ful, and free’; but 1 hope I have never made anyone blush so hard 
as the sage of Narragansett puts it to my personal cheek now. | 
do not know that I shall undertake to tell him or anyone why he and 
his friend and my friend, the catapult of the White House, look to 
me like persons who would cut cross-lots with the English lan- 
guage. They do. Perhaps they couldn’t tell me any better why | 
look like a person who would oppose these things, and string what 
barbed wire I can across the corner they wish to cut off. I can 
hardly tell why I take certain people at sight to be democrats, or 
brakemen or Christian Scientists, or old maids, or actors, or Presby- 
terians, or college professors, or school-teachers, or girls; but there 
is a fairly frequent conviction of this sort which turns out on the 
average to be rather correct. 

No one could feel less than humble when bumped in the face with 
so many so noble names. No one admires authority more than the 
Lion does—it is a selfish necessity to recognize lions as different 
from dogs. But in the first place, the Lion may be mistaken, and 
in the second place at least some of the lions quoted by Mr. Mat- 
thews are misquoted. I have in my hand at this moment a personal 
letter from one of the giants that Mr. Matthews accuses me of de- 
spising. It may be that some of the other persons named by him 
have in their heart of hearts a similar reluctance for this desecration 
of the graves of their forefathers. As for the Century Dictionary, 
I wish to say that I will engage, even at my normal rates (and dic- 
tionary work is much harder than plain writing), to supply a vol- 
ume large enough to add to a set of the Century Dictionary, and de- 
voted to a compact correction of the blunders—the sore and shame- 
ful blunders—of the Century Dictionary touching the English lan- 
guage as she is defined for the United States and the New World 
in general. As a single example, I will remark that this monumental 
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dictionary, which has the face to charge its patrons something like 
$80 a set, defines the pepper tree—which I have seen in its habitat 
in Peru, and of which there is a specimen in San Juan Capistrano, 
Cal., with a spread of over 120 feet—as the “Chili pepper” ;—which 
is a Western annual about a foot high bearing pepper pods of lovely 
hotness. So I’m not deeply impressed by the opinion of the editor 
on anything. 

I cannot gracefully answer the question “If THESE men don't 
know about the history of the English language, and if they do 
not understand the laws that govern its growth, who does? You, 
and the rest of those who have refrained from devoting yourselves 
to the study of the language?” 

[ have not, indeed, devoted myself to the study of the language 
but neither have I wholly refrained. I switched off, as to languages, 
to Latin at 7, Greek at 8, Hebrew at 9 (and all of them steady till 
20) ; and, later, Spanish, Italian, French, German and half a dozen 
Indian tongues—none of which I know well, but on all of which I 
have put at least a little thought. As for English, it’s beyond me, 
tho’ near, I hope. I have sometimes suspected in these linguistic 
toils that the people who study English without knowing Greek, 
Sanskrit, Hebrew, Latin, French, Spanish, German—and all the 
other tongues of which the English is compact and enriched—are a 
little in the dark. I have no doubt that Mr. Matthews has these and 
many more side lights; but I am quite confident that several of the 
people he quotes as authority have not. 

I hope his choice of friends is not as fallible as some of his other 
decisions ; for in all my life I have had no friendship which has been 
worth more to me than his. But Mr. Matthews shows in this one 
sentence, “Civilized people are not back numbers, and savages are,” 
that even he cannot adjudicate our language. He goes on: “All 
savages have the conceit of immense ignorance, and civilized people 
are always willing to learn.” All wars are matters of definition ; and 
we might quarrel as to what “civilized people” and “savages” really 
mean. Also “back numbers.” Knowing civilized people, however, 
almost as well as Mr. Matthews does, and savages several hundred 
times better, I wish to remind this long-time friend that Old Man 
God is still not half such a fool as He looks—to New York. The 
savage has human nature in all the qualifications. We didn’t invent 
it. Civilization is that stage of human culture in which the people 
1f Hoboken are conscious of being a good deal smarter than their 
Creator. They have invented criticism, abortion, divorce, race-sui- 
cide, yeller journalism, and various other reproofs to their Maker 
They have forgotten—that is, on the average—mother love, filial 
love, good manners, straight speech (Brander always excepted) and 
the other things that an old-fashioned Jehovah set as pattern for the 
little world which was one of His diversions. 

Mr. Matthews “has always supposed that the distinguishing mark 
of civilization was the willingness to go forward.” Does he mean 
by “forward” graft, embalmed beef, suicide, Wall Street, Rockefeller, 
trusts? Or does he mean any one of a thousand other things I might 
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call in the same category, if I cared to make another Catalogue of 
the Ships. What is “forward?” Is it selling your father’s grave 


for a town-lot? Is it expunging your heredity? Is it scratching 
yourself for the itch of the Other Fellow? Or is it living sanely, 


happily, making life good to yourself and to your neighbor and to 
the stranger—not stampeded by the fact that some other neurotic 
fool near you gets out and has tantrums of monkey dinners or yellow 
papers, or deformed spelling ? 

Of all the definitions about which it is easy to quarrel, there is 
perhaps no other so prolific of broils as the word “Civilization.” We 
are used to use it in a self-satisfied and complimentary sense—some- 
what as venerable ladies of my acquaintance gloat each upon her 
own major malady. I do not hope to enter the discussion here; we 
will take “civilization” in almost any old sense. And then I will 
say to Mr. Matthews that “the distinguishing mark of civilization” 
is not “a willingness to go forward,” but the Inability to keep from 
being Pushed Along. Civilization is the surrender of Life to Lia- 
bility. It is the letting go of individuality to fall with the current. 
{f there is any Q. E. D., it is that Mr. Matthews cannot spell, nor 
do anything else, “like a civilized person ;” for he hasn't let go. He 
conforms to the crowd in the non-essentials ; but he is as fine a speci- 
men of savage as I have ever encountered—thank God. And he 
will die with his boots on. This disposes of his further assertion, 
“savages have the conceit of immense ignorance.”” He adds thai 
“civilized people are always willing to learn.” This is only half the 
truth. Civilized people are not only willing, they are “‘fo’ced” to 
learn ; and so much so that they learn (as Lincoln said) “too darned 
many things that aren't so.” I never have known a savage who 
was not as “anxious to learn” as any civilized person I ever knew. 
The only difference is in the things deemed worth while. I have 
seen savages risk their lives to crawl up around an enemy’s camp 
to learn their songs by night; because they thought those were good 
songs, and would add to their own happiness and that of their fam- 
ilies if included in their repertory. I never saw a savage who was 
not glad to learn the use of a gun, or a pencil, or a steel knife, or any 
other obvious advantage; and I have a very beautiful photograph of 
an untutored Indian running a diamond drill. 

On the other hand, I have stubbed my toes upon a great many 
civilized people who were not willing to learn the first and best in- 
vention God ever put in their power—a projection of their own lives 
by what I presume the next circular from this august Board will 
advise us to write “babiz.”” But Mr. Matthews is at least half right 
about the willingness of civilized people to learn—for the very ones 
I have been blaming have been willing to learn poodle dogs. Also 
they are willing to learn flats in place of homes, and nervous pros- 
tration in place of poise. It is needless to Dickens this to a finish; 
the procession of the argument is self-evident. 

It is a “New York and Way Stations” mistake to fancy that civ- 
ilized people monopolize human nature. In fact, they are lucky i 
they keep it even to a measurable extent. Very few of them, either in 
his own environment, has kept so much as Mr. Matthews still car- 
ries easy on his erect shoulders. “The more civilized they are, the 
more they recognize that stagnation means death.” <A savage real- 
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izes that just as well. If Mr. Matthews were more familiar with the 
earlier stages of the race, he would know that no profession in civil- 
ization is more exigent than many professions among common In- 
dians for instance. No doctor or lawyer has to be more in the way 
of learning through all his life. And I am not quite sure that we 
should “stagnate” if we refrained from writing “thruout.”’ Shakes- 
peare, so far as I am advised, found it possible to express himself in 
the English language as he found it; and he is neither stagnate nor 
dead. He won't be dead several thousand vears after the rest of us 
are not only dead, but so dead as to know it ourselves. Perhaps 
this hits a structural joint in the whole matter. It is such a real and 
majestic world, and there is so much in it that is worth doing, and 
hardly a brain in it but can do something better than play solitaire 
with a spelling book! If the Simplified Spelling Board would put 
half the brains they have burned on this literary hysteria to doing 
something Real; if so many so good men, for instance, would bother 
us as much with an attempt to teach the voung men and women of 
this country to write something worth while, and in decent English, 
in almost any old spelling; or if they would combine their adamantine 
faces against the average output of books and magazines. erotic, 
neurotic, and tommyrotic—or if they would do any other grown-up, 
two-fisted, useful thing, and let our poor old letters alone—I think 
they would better apply their industry. The very fact that Mr. 
Matthews gloats on—that English used to be spelled “even more 
absurdly” than it is now—should, it seems to me, divert his fine in- 
telligence from spilling itself on a present absurdity. For the world 
is full, and the country is full, and literature is full, of things which 
realize these absurdities and which scorn to be remedied. If Chaucer 
spelled awfully. and Milton mighty bad, and Shakespeare ill enough 
—for God's sake let’s bother more about inciting, provoking, im- 
porting, breeding, or otherwise acquiring, neople that can write some- 
thing, than about the way they spell it. A generation in which even 
so manv leading lights as Mr. Matthews quotes can bother their 
heads about the dotting of an I, has not the remotest chance to pro- 
duce a real Master. When the leaders fall to flea-hunting, there is 
little hope that the ‘prentices shall strike for nobler game. And 
fancv Homer, or old Jeremiah, waiting for a Carnegie letter-piddler ! 

The Lion is remote from St. Andrew; and this hasty and inade- 
quate and incompetent First Aid to the Injured of an idiom he loves 
(perhaps in proportion to his ignorance of it) is entirely at his own 
expense. If he were subsidized, and his time were at another's cost, 
he believes he could meet the Deformers on their own ground, and 
keep his mane toward them. But he believes that no one language 
needs any single (or married) beast to defend it. In many activities, 
he has acquired a large and comfortable confidence in that slow 
attrition and contrition of common-sense in his kind. God knows 
better than we do how much the slowness of human nature to accept 
even real reforms is a benediction; and as for the English lan- 
guage, these people who have procured the Canny Scot to provide 
the wind inside their tom-tom while they advise us not to spell 
“favor” with a uv (as none of us have done for half a century, and as 
none of us ever again will do)—and in the same breath, and behind 
this Dobbin of a stalking-horse, attempt to get us to be “ceast” (if 
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God knows what that means, with deference to His Betterers by 
the Board) from those spellings which are part of our youth, and 
our growth, our heredity and our knowledge—they are Good Folks; 
but still a leetle too Young. The language is white-headed—in spots 
bald. But even so—mebbe thirty million fools for a thousand years 
on end may give pause to the S. S. B. founded Anno Carnegiei 68: 
Anno domini 1905. The Rest of Us—who haven't split hairs on it 
for comfortable salaries, but who live with it, and by it; who court 
our sweethearts and calm our wives and flatter our babies, and 
abate our creditors, and push our debtors, and pacify our only other 
God-given masters, the Reporters, with the same medium—we also 
have something to say as to how English Shall be Spoke. She’s 
Our’n, in a democracy—and whatever Czars may be, or should be, 
elsewhere, Letters are, and always shall be, a Republic. And the 
critics, ministers, reporters, Carnegie Boards, editors, authors, and 
all other Superior Parasites shall always be in a hopeful but some- 
what wilted minority. They shall win, in the long run, by just so 
much as they anticipate the slower (because less organized) com- 
mon sense of the crowd—and not an iota more. Wherein they get 
too gay—they shall fade even as the Big Brother of His Country 
faded after he had thought for a few glad minutes that he was With 
the Deformed S/elrs. 

The Lion cannot feel that the circular of the Simplified Spelling 
Board—nor even the letter of Mr. Matthews—is quite ingenuous. 
Both take cases which no one questions. They ask us to adopt their 
parvenu system because it is better to write “color” than “colour,” 
and “checker” than “chequer,” and “wagon” than “waggon,” and 
“jail” than “gaol.” If I am any judge of ore, they are salting the 
mine on us. I do not know a person in America, unless of ineluctable 
inheritance, who writes “waggon,” or “gaol,” or “colour,” or 
“tenour.” Then why this demagogue appeal to those who have all 
their lives looked upon these forms as affected, to get them to desert 
orthographies which are part of their birthright ? 

Mr. Matthews thinks that his Simplified Spellers are “not radical 
nor anarchistic.’”’ “Radical” they certainly are not, for they have 
cut themselves off from their roots—and those of the language. 
“Anarchistic” they certainly are; for they deny all the laws we have— 
and propose no competent new ones. They have not adopted any 
logical scheme of spelling. There is no truly logical scheme of 
spelling English, for its letters have no fixed values. Neither is 
there any plan by which we can make all Americans look alike. Some 
of them will continue to look as if their grandfathers were Germans 
or Spaniards or Jews or Saxons or Turks or Frenchmen or Sene- 
gambians. Why cut off their noses or dye their hair and eyes, if thev 
can do business? The Spelling Pores are remindful of a Conven- 
tion to Teach Cows to Give Milk. All the cow needs is Opportu- 
nitv. 

The Lion naturally likes raw meat; but if it pretends to be half- 
baked, he likes it well done. Circular No. 2, page 1, urges that 
“dripped” should be spelled “dript” —because “apt” and “host” and 
“best” and “nest” are spelled as they are. 

And yet these people who would wipe out the participle, who 
don’t seem to know the difference between it and a noun, ask us 
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to believe that they are not anarchists! Fortunately, the walking 
delegates of San Francisco have never had a conference with Mr. 
Carnegie’s deformers. 

I would like to know, as a mere Beast of the Field of Thought, 
how these gentlemen have the face to ask me to write “catechize.’ 
Doesn't “catekiz” do the job? Will they tell me they believe in that 
“ch’’—or are they yielding to the galleries? 

I hope that many readers will send, as Mr. Matthews requests, 
for circular No. 2 of the Simple Spelling Board; and that all who 
do will observe paragraph 8 on page 5 thereof. This galaxy of 
world authorities, whom Mr. Matthews takes as a patent handle to 
the poor rag of me he seizes for mopping the floor, includes many 
“words with the verb suffix of Greek origin,” (naming several; and 
then “/egalize”). It is a long time since I escaped from the East; 
and I may have left there some of the things I should have concealed 
about me when I broke jail. But I cannot seem to remember anv 
lawful association of “legalize” with the Greek language; nor vet 
any legal authority for spelling a Latin word this way. Possible the 
Ess-Essers will advise me on this point. Maybe Latin has gone to 
z-ing since my fortunate escape. 

Circular No. 1 of these same distinguished personalities starts off 
with the assertion that “One thing, and one only, hinders English 
from becoming the dominant and international language of the 
world’’—and that this one and only thing is its spelling. Again, a 
person who is thankful to have spent many years in breaking wild 
horses and in driving mules, and in other useful though intellectual 
occupations long enough to have taken the taste of the academy out 
of his mouth, wonders if these persons ever compared an English 
grammar with any other reasonable grammar. He would like to 
know if any of them know of any other language which has, or needs, 
a work like Gould Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. He 
would like to know how many of them have ever taken into consid 
eration the fact that some of the spellings they are stubbing their 
toes upon are at least as much grammatical as orthographical. 

With the racial modesty which asserts in this same circular that 
“with the spread of English will advance commerce, democratic 
ideals, and intellectual and political freedom,” there need be no 
quarrel. Every six-vear-old knows that without argument. /f—he’s 
six vears old in English. 

It must be true that, as this same circular asserts, “many schoois 
teach the new spellings. Many periodicals use them. A league of 
periodicals exists on purpose.” Does Harvard use them? Does the 
Nation? Does the Boston Transcript? Does the Springfield Re- 
publican? I am afraid that the only refuge for the Westerner in 
this case is to go East as far as Chicago, and say “Wat t’hell.” It 
is not often that we have to go East for relief, even of profanity ; but 
a bright voung gentleman of the Windy City seems to have asso- 
ciated so long with the kind of thing which occasionally hits us that 
he has invented a proper shibboleth. 

I do not know of anyone who writes “sumach” in this country; 
but if these Victor Igo Comprachicos of the alnhabet will tell me 
how they pronounce “sumac,” I shall be better able to ask them why 
the thunder they spell it that way. They do not recommend thai 
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it be spelled in the way that it is pronounced in any part of America 
that I have ever invaded. 

No American writes “succour.” Our Mentally Unoccupied De- 
formers pray on bended knee that we spell it “succor—as we all do, 
and ever have done. But why in the world should we waste an 
extra “c?” Sucor” is at least as English as “cataloging.” And if 
“cataloging,” why not “loging-camps,’ and why not “doging his 
footsteps,” and why not “hoging the car-seat?” And why in thunder 
“Matthews?” Isn’t my friend enough of a patriot to throw HIS T 
overboard in Boston Harbor or some other briny? What’s the mater 
with Brandr Mathuz? 

That these violations of the old-fashioned sanctuary are not logical, 
even if sincere, is proved again by the recommendation of words like 
“bur” and “pur.” Now, dam a cat that would condescend to “pur.” 
No cat ever did or could. Purring means more R’s than the Simple 
Spellers ever wrote in “Reason.”” Also dam a simple set of spellers 
who do not tell us how they would spell “puring.” Here again, per- 
haps, I may venture to suggest to Prof. Matthews that people that 
know enough about their own language to be fit to meddle with it, 
ought to recognize the onomatopoetic values. A double R means a 
roll of the tongue, for one thing. It sometimes means other 
things—essential to pronunciation if not to derivation. As a matter 
of fact, it is a structural fault of this whole fad that it does no 
homely service to the English language it is trying to divert from the 
fine discriminations which its filial lovers rejoice to keep alive. 

The 15th of September brought to legal residence “in our midst” 
that noble beast which has all the virtues of the Eastern lobster, and 
none of his claws. Mr. Matthews would advise me to record that 
upon that same blessed Sunday evening I “supt” on three martryed 
crawfish, broiled alive. But I positively refuse to cut it so short. 1 
s-u-double p-e-d on them—‘and then some,” for a roll under my 
tongue. And while that grateful rejuvenescence is still alert in me, I 
would like to know why Mr. Matthews wastes an e on “lobster.” 
“Lobstr” spells the thing unmistakably—and also saves the time ot 
the children and printers, for which the Double S. B.’s are so con- 
cerned. 

The chief argument of Prof. Matthews is that two dozen men 
much better than I, and some of them as good as he, have been se- 
duced to this new nostrum—this Lithry Peruna. I could, | think, 
present as imposing a roster of persons subject to equal hallucina- 
tion. Mr. Funk, of the Standard dictionary (whom Prof. Matthews 
quotes with pride), is also, I believe, somewhat dependent on wire- 
lessless messages from the spirit world; Mr. Carnegie, who is pay- 
ing the price for this amiable effort to murther the mother tongue, 
spends a great deal of money to encourage the wasting of fiction. 
Melvil Dui was for thirty years a foremost figure in American Public 
Libraries. He is now “formerly’—and also Dewey. Secretary 
Gage, once of the Treasury of the United States, is also a “formerly,” 
and now of Point Loma, Cal. So we might proceed. 

This is not in the ieast invidious. It is simply a typical sugges- 
tion that there are other fits to which the devotees of Deformed 
Spelling seem particularly subject. 

I respectfully submit that, even if they are better and wiser men 
who do it, they do not know so much about their own mother-tongue 
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as they ought, who do not know that “blest” and “blessed” are two 
different words. They do not know so much as they should, or do 
not remember as much as they might, if they have forgotten that 
while “catalog” may pass with the thoughtless, it is a different prop- 
Osition with “cataloger” and “cataloging.” If it is not anarchy to 
dynamite the laws for hardening G, | don’t know what is. When 
people get thus far, it is no wonder to find them taking another step 
and violating the very “Decalog.” 

One circular of the Simplified Spelling Board is headed “A First 
Step.” In its alphabetic procession we are advised to write “mama” 
instead of “mamma.” I do not know anything that better indicates 
the futility of this wandering from the maternal apron-strings lin- 
guistic. Some people were brought up to use the French mama; and 
some to use the English mamma. As the Simpliefid Spelling Board 
fawncies that English is the only world-language, it might be as 
well for it to leave out this basic word from its iconoclasm and let 
children call their mothers undisturbed as they were bred. Again, 
I would like to know from his inconsequent association of people 
who might be doing much better things, whether I was wrong in 
speaking of heredity ; and how they propose that we spell ** Mammal.” 
Also whether they expect ‘“‘mama” to have the same sound as 
“mamma.” If this is a “first step,” I'd ruther continue to Creep. 

But maybe it doesn’t matter so much, since Civilized people are so 
Always Willing to Learn, and probably may soon need neither 
spelling. Pretty soon they will begin their “letters home” with 
“Dear Incubator.” 

While Prof. Matthews quotes David Starr Jordan as an acces- 
sory after, before, or during, the fact of this criminal assault upon 
the English language, the Lion will not believe that any man who 
has lived so many years in California, and headed so magnificent an 
institution, would stand for this sort of thing. As a matter of faci, 
the Lion knows that Dr. Jordan, who is never sea-sick on the ocean, 
has had to quiet himself as to “the unutterable, or at least intoler- 
able, thru.””. The Lion has also some suspicion that it is not quite 
frank to include Dr. Jordan as an accomplice of the Simplified 
Spelling Board. Unless he has changed his mind since the Lion 
named a coincident infant after him, Dr. Jordan maintains the same 


respect to heredity for which the Lion is now vaguely fighting. 
Hasn't he, as a matter of fact and record, resigned from the S. S.’s? 

Prof. Matthews throws President Roosevelt in my face. If Pres- 
ident Roosevelt bas not quit the Simple Simon spelling, I would like 
to be advised. If David Starr Jordan will stand for the full flux 
of this affair—why I can only call in an expert to test my latest letter 
from him. It may be a forgery. If Mark Twain is not playing his 
best joke now, I hope to live to see a better—for I cannot conceive 
that anyone with his sense of humor would literally take into the 
marrow of his bones the unhumorous ideas of the deformed spellers. 

The fact that certain poets have taken phonetic liberties with the 
language is not necessarily an incitement for us to do the same, save 
in poetic moments. There are certain usages of speech and spelling 
permitted to inspiration, which in common converse would subject 
the user to the justifiable suspicion of being a damf ool (I believe this 
will meet for once the approval of the Simple Spellers). So far as 
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I remember, the past participle in the English language has for its 
common brand and suffix, “ed.” I do not remember any gram- 
matical authority for a t in place thereof. And whatever Tennyson 
might do, or Alfred Austin, to fill their laureat collars, I do not be- 
lieve that any plain American cares for “crusht” strawberries, or 
“stopt” watches, or “prest” flowers, or “tipt” waiters, or “tcst” 
pennies, or “tript’’ toes, or ““whipt” cream, or “mist” trains. I am 
confident also that every other sedate person of my age would objeci 
to being “winkt” at—even though he might take an elusive and post- 
graduate joy in the proper participle of improper purport. 

One humor of the case is that, while protesting against the pres- 
ent absurdity of English spelling, and urging that it be remedied 
again by force because it is “now less absurd than it used to be,” 
more than one-sixth of all their 300-word list reverts to the 
phonetic spellings of the 1611 Bible, to early editions of Shakes- 
peare, Johnson, Spencer, Dryden, and other ancient worthies who 
wrote well enough so that we do not care Adam how they spelled. 

We should reform English spelling, since it has been reforme:l 
before—says this collation of good names. And then (circular No. 
2, page 2) they somewhat complain that Shakespeare, and Milton, 
and Byron are now printed according to the modern distionaries of 
the English language! They seem to think that for every man tc 
spell as he blooming likes, tends to “order and simplicity.” This is 
precisely what every unlicked cub thinks as to his own activity; and 
is precisely what the Lion objects to in “sass” toward the English 
language—as he objects to it among his own cubs, who are not al- 
together unlicked. A certain authority is good in this world. There 
is no real freedom without it. There is no law without it. Fifty years 
from now a richer and (Deo volente) a more taught Carnegie may 
finance a Cacography Expedition to maim and hamstring a few 
thousand other English words. These confiding souls, anxious to 
serve a good cause, and led by overzealous committees that do the 
work, might even lay sacrilegious hands on the Deformities of the 
original Carnegie No. 1 Deformers. For instance, to take the first 
word on the Carnegie list, they might change here from “‘addrest™ 
to “adrest’—and thus precipitate another wastefulness of the time 
of school children, proof-readers, printers, and other worthy mem- 
bers of the body politic whose present distress with needless letters 
so much disturbs the associates of Mr. Matthews. If, as Mr. Mat- 
thews alleges, civilization is to go “forward,” his immediate suc- 
cessors can give him fifty yards and then beat him in the ten-second 
category. He still writes “spelled.” But a “progressive” genera- 
tion—or perhaps a more courageous, with the courage of its con- 
victions—will write “speld.” If they are as progressive in folly as in 
courage, they will probably use the same spelling for two some- 
what different words—as, frinstanz, “the dam by the mill site, but 
no mill by a damn sight.” If consistency is to come into this matter 
at all—consistency which shall recognize and desire to preserve dif- 
ferences of derivation, differences of meaning, differences of sound 
(and sometimes differences of ethics) —Mr. Matthews’s “civilization” 
will go backward far enough to get right, instead of “forward” far 
enough to keep wrong. I do not know of anything, except the yel- 
low newspapers, which so much insults the intelligence of its patrons 
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as the proposition of this Board of subsidized bogglers of the alpha- 
bet that the “butt” of a joke and the “but” of a sentence should be 
spelled the same, because “bin” and “pin” are analogous. And 
these “educators” have the lack of humor or of imagination that they 
would convert us from “centre” (which not one American in one 
hundred writes that way) because of “the rule established by num- 
ber.” Do I understand Mr. Matthews to urge that we “cease 10 
spell” the latter word “numbre?” In the same connection, this same 
precious circular No. 2, on its first page, quotes “timber’”—logically 
as against “timbre.’”’ Have we a Bourbon among us who thinks the 
two words are the same? If so—why, in the name of everything that 
is Carnegied, do these our Lords give us peasants, who have Re- 
frained from a study of the language, this kind of Postum? Ain't 


2 


plain Coffee Good Enough for Poor Folks: 

There is no question that English spelling will reform itself as 
fast as it good and pleases. It is doubtful to the Lion if any reform 
of this sort will ever be made by people who have nothing better to 
do. We cut the French “u” out of “honor,” and “color,” and “hu- 
mor,” and “arbor,” and “armor,” and “behavior,” and all the other 
Frenchified words. This does not disagree with the contention of 
those that honor their father and their mother according to the lin- 
guistic Commandments. The “u” does not belong, except by way 
of France; and we did this excision without the help of any Simpie 
Simon Spellers. Or Boards. Or Carnegie funds. It was an abvious 
and a natural reversion to the very thing the Lion stands for, and 
the Simplified Spelling Board stands against. That is, a clean gene- 
alogy. 

If it were possible, or even conceivable, that there should be an 
Academy of the English-speaking world, to render to our uncommon 
speech the service the Spanish Academy, for instance, has rendered 
to the land of Don Quixote, there is no reasonable being but would 
welcome this office, and agree to its better recommends. But when 
a few people, of whom every one is competent to do something worth 
while, are seduced to fritter with the spelling of words, when they 
might be doing mason-work in the building of what words are good 
for—they must not be surprised if the average American common- 
sense meets their misapplications with a certain polite inattention. 

Mr. Matthews is right when he says that we agree in disliking 
Deformed Spelling, and that our disagreement is as to what is really 
Deformed. He is faultless when he “sees deformation in any orthog- 
raphy which misrepresents both the pronunciation and the deriva- 
tion of a word.” So we must shift the line of cleavage a little further 
—namely to his eye-sight. Does he think that “mama,” “catechize,” 
“sumac,” “cataloging,” “‘puring,” and so on, really represent both 
the pronunciation and the derivation? Words are luckier than peo- 
ple, in that they are never born deformed. Even in the evolution 
of language a normal child “takes after” its ancestry. There are no 
illegitimates (except slang, about whose spelling I presume one 
shall not be bothered by the S. S. B.) and no hunchbacks, deaf- 
mutes, cross-eyed, nor knock-kneed daughters of the mother speech. 
That is because speech is still uncivilized enough to be without cor- 
sets or abortions and to be delivered as easy as the Apache women 
that used to drop behind at breakfast, and catch up with the proces- 
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sion by supper with a new soul in their arms. The deformities of 
language are put upon it; not born on it. Language is a growth like 
a tree; but godlmity (allow me) was smart enough to make trees 
smart enough to drop their own dead twigs and leaves without any 
fussing of a corps of official foresters to make the primeval fores: 
into a clipped hedge of sore-thumb cypress. 


One of the fine things about California is that the development 
of a relatively new country calls for the ingenuity and the public 
spirit of those that are come to possess it. This is the chief reason 
why the State progresses as it does. But it is also one of its great 
dangers. There is so much to do in the ordinary routine chromo 
programme of “Progress” that we are in uncommon danger to 
forget the much more vital things which are not programmed but 
which are, after all, our longest concern. 

A century from now it will make no odds to anybody whether 
the deliverance of San Francisco came in 1907 or 1967. At the 
present time the question does—and properly—occupy so much of 
the mental muscle of the good citizens concerned that they can 
hardly have time or thought for anything else. Every community 
has its own problems; and in a State so formative these problems 
are generally enormous enough and vital enough to absorb all the 
attention that it is reasonably possible to arouse in good citizens. 
Above all, few Californians have any half-way conception of those 
God-given resources and glories of the State for which we of this 
generation are trustees to all posterity. 

If there is anything in the world which should enlist the untiring 
effort of every true Californian, it is the preservation of our Yo- 
semites. There is one familiar and notorious valley of this name; 
but this is merely a type of several equally important, and at least 
equally beautiful examples of the chiefest work of the glacial gouge. 
So many people from every part of the world know of it that 
vandalism in it would rouse a storm of protest from all Christendom 
which neither commercial nor political graft could weather. Com- 
paratively few people are aware that the Yosemite is at least trip- 
lets; and that its interior sisters are equally to be preserved as a 
world heritage. 

It seems not to’have reached the newspapers, which are pretty 
busy with the sorrows and the seduction of servant girls, that there 
is a deep and organized effort to debauch the less known Yosemites 
in order to pour water through pipes into the homes, saloons, stores 
and tenements of San Francisco. 

San Francisco certainly needs water. If it had had more water 
from a more honest company, it would be 50 per cent better off in 
buildings than it is today—for the earthquake was not quite so great 
a disaster to San Francisco as the Spring Valley Water Co. 

3ut San Francisco is only one little city in a very large world. 
Those who have known it for a quarter of a century love it as among 
the foremost cities: and even those who have not known it must 
wish it the fair entitlement of services and comfort that is “coming” 
to any city. 

3ut if it came to be a question between the real estate interesis 
of San Francisco and the interests of every civilized person in the 
world, as it now is, and as it ever shall be until that final combustion 
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which we may hope is some way off—why, we would save th 
Yosemite and let San Francisco spend money enough to condense, 
and filter, and freshen the water of the infinite Pacific at its doors 
But even this is not necessary. The Sierra Nevada of California 
one of the greatest water-givers on the globe. It runs from tl 
middle of Southern California to Alaska. It is the American Alps 
In its glaciers, its glacial lakes, its cafions, it can supply all the wat 
wants that one hundred San Franciscos will ever know—and with 
out destroying any of those miracles that God has here and there 
wrought upon the face of.a good but ordinarily common-plac 
planet. 

The very thing that makes the Yosemites glorious to every travelet 
that sees them, naturally appeals to the corporation hunting for a 
reservoir. It is perhaps not curious that God Almighty knows as 
much as our civil engineers know. A reservoir which should fill t? 
Yosemite would be adequate to give all the baths, and all tl 
water drinks taken and to be taken by all the grafters and all th 








decent persons in San Francisco. But nobody will ever dam _ the 
well-known Yosemite. If we permit anybody to dam the Hetch 
Hetchy, we may be able to die before our children and grand 


children rise up to tell us to our face what vandals and scrubs we 
were. 

The whole thing is absolutely wanton. Out of this tremendous and 
Alpine watershed, there is no trouble as to the supplving of all the 
Golden State without a single vandalism or destroying something 
which belongs to the whole world. The more we of California can 
realize that our big trees, our Yosemites, our climate, belong to the 
world as long as there shall be one, the better we shall do for our 
selves and for our children. 

\ city must have water. There is no question about that. The 
most ardent member of the Sierra Club would not deny it—no1 
would the most confirmed Californian. But San Francisco does not 
have to have water at the cost of something which means not only 
honor but cold cash to every population in the State. The dinkey 
pipes they lay in city streets are not entitled to wipe Mt. Washing- 
ton or Pike’s Peak, or the Grand Cafion of the Colorado off the 
map of today and our children’s children forever. There is always 
a way to get water. We have had a similar example in the case of 
Niagara Falls. It is a question whether Buffalo, New York, can 
peddle the Falls out to manufacturers and kill them off for the whok 
world. The overwhelming sentiment, not only of the foreign world 
but of America, has been that the Falls must be preserved. Thx 
overwhelming sentiment of California and of the world will be that 
our Yosemites must be preserved. It is simply a question of har 
nessing this public opinion in time. 

The matter is at an acute stage. The dollar-minded people arc 
working for this robbery of a State of its glory and its worth t 
the world, in order to put water into San Francisco Anvbod\ 
\merican enough to object to this sort of infamy should 
once to Secretary of the Interior, James Garfield, Washington, D. C 
and may also consult with that Prince of the California Mountains, 
John Muir, at Martinez, Cal. 
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BROOHRDALE 
By VIRGINIA GARLAND 








———SJHERE are some places which make many of the sort of 


friends who say not only, “This spot can give me rest, 








profit, inspiration ;” but who sooner or later add, “What 
A can I give in return to this place?” Brookdale is dis- 
tinctly of this sort—a little town conceived in love and 
pride, watched and worked for in the same spirit by all who home 
here, having a distinct temperament of its own due to this under- 
lying feeling. It has been my privilege during the last year and 
a half to write a number of articles for Our Wes‘, which concerned 
themselves with Brookdale and its environment of mountain and 
river, forest and meadow, and the life that surges through all. With 
no less sincere affection do I comply with the request of the editor 
for a “write-up” of Brookdale. 

Deep in the heart of the Santa Cruz mountains, seventy-eight 
miles from San Francisco, six miles from the blue Pacific, Brookdale 
is sheltered from biting winds and harsh fogs. The warm suinmer 
fogs of dawn, wreathing the valley in pink mists, trailing vaporous 
tangles of pearl and rose from redwood to spruce—these have a 


beauty and a healthful, humid beneficence which shall not be denied. 


To affirm still, in the face of ample proof to the opposite, that all 
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fogs are injurious to weak lungs is as sensible as the delusion long 
impressed upon us that night-air is bad to breathe. We have dis 
missed that fallacy; why cling longer to the old idea that only per 
fectly dry air is the right sort to breathe? Starved lungs cry out 
for one thing—air, pure air. Hard, dry tissues and cells often need 
just this moisture in the atmosphere. A pure-rising ocean mist, 
warmed and soon dispelled in sunlight, should be taken in deep 
grateful draughts. If one drinks its beauty also, so much the better. 

The air of Brookdale is for the most part remarkably clear and 


bracing. There is no standing water or low soggy flats, anywhere 








THE FISH HATCHERY, BROOKDAL!I 


about. All the mountain streams go dancing down to the sea, stir- 


ring and revitalizing the atmosphere. 


The water of Clear Creek (by analysis, the purest in the State) 


is piped into the bungalows. It is also used to generate the power 
of the electric lighting plant, and to turn the machinery of the little 
mill where, under skillful hands and individual designing, beautiful 
furniture and other articles of utility are made for the people of 
Brookdale. 

Clear Creek is one of the finest in the State, coming straight from 
the clouds, trickling through a mountain basin of granite, dashing 
down a boulder cafion with a fall of 500 feet to the mile, and of 


sufficient volume to supply a large city. In a county noted for its 
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abundance of running water, Clear Creek claims the supremacy over 
all other streams. 

Brookdale is twelve miles from Santa Cruz, and about three miles 
from each of the towns of Ben Lomond and Boulder, on a fine county 
road. Especially good churches and school facilities are within easy 
access. It is about five miles from the Big Tree grove at Felton, 
and ten from the celebrated State Park in the Big Basin. It offers 
a happy combination of mountain wonders, close to the ozone, the 
smooth beaches and the marvelous carving and grottoed caves of 
the ocean shore. 

At Brookdale is located the County Fish Hatchery. Its big tanks 
quiver with the dense silvery run of trout. Many are the visitors 
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who learn here for the first time something about baby fish. The 
San Lorenzo river, running parallel with the county road, Clear 
Creek and other confluent streams are stocked with steelheads and 
rainbow trout. A trout breakfast, eaten in some sunny alder- 
fringed cove along the San Lorenzo, is a never-gorgotten delight. 
Without argument, putting aside theoretical doubts and discussion, 
Brookdale is kept free from commercialism. Aside from the buying 
and selling lots, the one necessary picturesque store, and the making 
of beautiful suitable redwood furniture, trade does not flourish here. 
The fine fathering mind, whose love-child Brookdale is, has with 
simple directness succeeded in implanting with each change of the 
ownership of land a fixed protection of the spirit of the place. 
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Brookdale has not happened by chance to be artistic, progressive. 
It has been laid with determined and wide humanitarian hope and 
plan. ; 

No liquors are sold. All business is under the guarding control 
of the Brookdale Land Company. No lots are sold to objection- 
able people. The settlement has a permeating air of refinement, 
scelusion—especially the place for discriminating fathers and moth- 
ers to raise their children. 

Some building sites are priced as low as fifty dollars. The cot 
tages run in cost from three hundred to five thousand dollars. 
Moneyed people are desired; but a better wealth is looked for—that 
of tolerance, fellowship, and the effort for the common good of the 
community, 


~ 





A BROOKDALE HOME 


\ lasting refinement is gained through the friendship of trees. 
Those who have heretofore given the matter no thought are soon 
reluctant to hack down their splendid patient growth. It must be 
done of course at times—for fuel, or to let the flooding sunlight fall 
on the home roof. 

Here are trees everywhere—groves of brilliantly colored ma- 
dronmos; sunny open forests of chestnut-oak ; great valley-oaks cast- 
ing their bulky twisted shadows on open glades ; sequoias and Doug 
las spruces straight to the sky. 

Trees everywhere, and singing streams. At night the twinkling 
electric lights, like big fireflies, lace cottage to cottage, shining 


through the surrounding forest. 
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\n interest in Nature is encouraged. A growing group of artists, 
craftsmen, health-teachers, botanists, writers have taken the lead. 
Will Irwin and James Hopper have their homes here. 

Hunting to kill is not allowed within the boundaries of the settle 
ment. The pleasure of studying the woodland people is taught in 
stead. There is game in plenty, and sportsmen find what they seek 
in the ranges back of Brookdale—deer, quail, rabbits, coon, pigeons. 

The rambling comfortable hotel is kept open all the year. The 
water of several medicinal springs gives aid in overcoming certain 
disorders. A physical culture director and masseur is in attendance. 

It is a rather difficult feat to be long sick at Brookdale. The old 
ache is soon discarded to catch the predominating infection of “going 
back to Nature.’ Which, of course, is not going back at all, but 
ever forward into new and more vital relationship with life. 











A BROOKDALE HOME 


Christmas finds the bungalows full. Merry house-parties from 
Oakland, Alameda, San Francisco, Sacramento and Los Angeles 
College men and women climbing the trails laden with greens (Ore- 
gon grape, toyon, mistletoe, Vancouveria, huckleberry) their cheeks 
red with the touch of the clear cold air. Those who live in tree- 
denuded lands are glad to journey many miles to satisfy their hunger 
for a Christmas rich in the beauty of evergreen tree and vine. 

Open fires, glowing logs, red mountain apples—the true holiday 
atmosphere here. 

But the most fortunate ones of beautiful Brookdale are those who 
live here the whole year, having their homes, their studies, their 
work in this village of the forest. 

Come and join us. 
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FOR SALE 
VERYWHERE 





RAMONA TOILET SOAP - 


Help—All kinds. See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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